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electrical  products  are  needed. 
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“PEACE  WITHOUT  FEAR” 

The  terms  of  the  draft  treaty  foi 
peace  with  Japan  are  based,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  a 
concept  of  General  MacArthur,  who 
described  it  as  “bringing  a  ,new 
spiritual  idea  to  mankind  and  a  new 
standard  of  morality  in  international 
relations.”  Taken  at  their  face  value, 
these  are  fine  and  laudable  senti¬ 
ments,  but  nowadays  events  are 
moving  too  rapidly  for  military  and 
strategic  issues  to  be  successfully 
disguised  by  the  high-minded  utter¬ 
ances  of  politicians  *  and  generals, 
whose  homespun  homilies  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “democratic  way  of 
life”  are  beginning  to  look  a  trifle 
threadbare. 

That  the  occupation  of  Japan  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  for  America  to 
carry  cannot  be  denied,  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  determinedly  ousting 
any  assistance  that  would  have  been 
forthcoming  from  the  other  Allied 
powers  who  also  had  some  share  in 
the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  responsibility 
for  Japan’s  future  role  in  world 
affairs,  and  in  particular  in  Asia, 
rests  with  America  alone.  Con¬ 
vinced  to-day  that  a  new  Japan,  nur¬ 
tured  for  six  years  of  Occupation  on 
democratic  concepts,  has  now 
emerged,  America  has  decided  that 
she  can  no  longer  be  refused  a 
sovereign  status.  Mr.  Dulles’  rapid 
and  successful  round-up  of  all  those 
natioris,  except  the  most  important 
one— China,  which  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  Japan’s  future  has 
shown  that  America  is  determined  to 
go  ahead  with  the  treaty,  and  spend 
no  more  time  in  arguments.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  choosing  between 
Nationalist  China  and  Communist 
China  has  been  evaded  by  the  simple 
method  of  leaving  out  China  alto¬ 
gether  as  one  of  the  signatory  powers. 
Thus,  not  only  is  fhe  only  country 
ignored  which  suffered  bitterly  at 
the  hands  of  Japan  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  but  also  the  quite 
definite  stand  made  by  Great  Britain 
against  using  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Post¬ 
ponement  is  no  solution  for  this 
dilemma,  and  until  this  questfon  is 


settled  Japanese  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  seek  outlets  elsewhere. 
Similarly,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
asking — with  all  justification — why  it 
has  not  been  included  amongst  the 
signatories.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Korea  has  been  the  first  victim  of 
Japanese  expansionist  policy,  and 
that  she  had  to  undergo  unspeakable 
hardships  under  Japanese  rule  for 
over  forty  years,  it  seems  obvious 
that  Korea  should  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  that  time 
has  come  for  Japan  to  have  somTe 
measure  of  freedom,  since  she  could 
not  be  kept  indefinitely  in  tutelage. 
She  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  Far  East  and  can¬ 
not  fulfil  this  unless  she  is  able  to 
become  self-supporting  and  free  of 
restrictions  on  imports  and  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  raw  materials.  But  whether 
she  has  leally  become  as  politically 
mature  as  the  Americans  so  fer¬ 
vently  believe  is  another  matter. 
But  America’s  growing  fears  of  pos¬ 
sible  Communist  expansion  has 
meant  that  the  choice  is  between  two 
evils:  On  the  one  hand,  a  Japan 
under  the  supervision  of  a  prolonged 
occupation,  with  consequent  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  on  America,  has 
little  chance  of  becoming  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  thus  giving  Communist  neigh¬ 
bours  an  opportunity  of  subsequently 
exploiting  the  internal  difficulties, 
and  on  the  other,  a  fully  independent 
Japan  whose  protection  would  be 
guaranteed  by  America  in  return  for 
certain  military  concessions.  The 
latter  course  has  seemed  the  most 
practical  one. 

The  proposed  terms  of  the  treaty 
are  generous — no  restrictions  on 
Japan’s  industry,  trade  or — under  a 
collective  security  treaty — re-arma¬ 
ment.  This  generosity  also  excludes 
reparations  for  the  Philippines,  a 
fact  which  is  likely  to  arouse  ener¬ 
getic  protests  in  Manila.  Japan  is, 
in  fact,  considered  as  having  attained 
political  maturity  and  is  now  worthy 
of  being  restored  with  all  speed  to 
full  sovereignty  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

To  this  country  the  greatest 
dangers  are  the  revival  of  Japan’s 
old  practice  of  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  in  trade,  based  on  extremely 
low  living  standards  for  the  workers, 
with  repercussions  on  prices,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  wages  in  Britain.  No 
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specific  provision  is  made  for  avoid¬ 
ing  this,  except  that  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Japan  will  be 
bound  to  observe  internationally 
accepted  fair  trade  practices  and  also 
to  conform  to  international  labour 
laws.  But  unless  Japan  is  once  again 
able  to  supply  her  natural  market  of 
South-East  Asia,  and  so  become  eco¬ 
nomically  more  viable,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  she  will  not  once 
again  resort  to  her  old  methods  of 
dumping  and  undercutting,  in  spite 
of  the  threat  of  penalties  imposed  by 
international  organisations.  South- 
East  Asia  can  absorb  an  enormous 
amount  of  imports  from  Japan,  but 
the  countries  of  this  region  are 
limited  in  their  capacity  as  pur¬ 
chasers  since  they  are  dependent  to 
a  great  extent  on  outside  financial 
aid.  China,  which  as  a  source  of  raw 
materials  and  as  a  potential  market, 
is  almost  as  indispensable  to  Japan 
as  America  is  at  the  moment,  is  vir¬ 
tually  cut  off  from  her,  although 
trading  is  not  entirely  banned  by  the 
treaty. 

The  other  great  danger,  of  which 
Australia,  Malaya  and  New  2^aland 
are  only  too  aware,  is  that  Japan  will 
once  again  emerge  as  a  military 
power,  with  all  her  old  ambitions 
still  unrealised.  Japan  is  now  to  be¬ 
come  a  vast  fortress,  and  in  their 
haste  to  build  up  this  bastion  against 
Communism  the  Americans  have 
abandoned  all  pretence  of  guiding 
Japan  towards  a  worthwhile  goal. 
Reforms,  purges,  have  come  to  an 
end.  With  an  almost  indecent  haste 
the  Zaibatsu  monopolists  and  the 
militarists  who  formerly  controlled 
the  armed  forces  are  back  at  their 
old  posts.  The  old  police  system 
“reformed”  by  MacArthur  and  de¬ 
centralised,  is  now  to  be  “  reformed  ” 
again  into  a  combined  force  based  on 
the  old  pre-war  centralisation  sys¬ 
tem;  in  other  words,  a  formidable 
army  in  the  making.  All  purgees  in 
custody,  some  200,000,  will  soon  be 
back  in  public  life — amongst  them 
naval  and  military  leaders  respon¬ 
sible  for  Japan’s  former  campaign  of 
aggression.  In  the  sphere  of  social 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  ^eeo,  thi« 
journal  represents  a  forum  whciw  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  vi«WQ 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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legislation,  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  regulations 
guaranteeing  a  living  wage,  proper 
working  conditions,  while  freedom 
of  speech,  of  assembly  and  of  the 
right  to  strike,  have  also  been  cur¬ 
tailed.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  Japan 
emerges  as  brazenly  militaristic  and 
fascist  as  she  was  before  the  war. 
This  turn  of  the  wheel  must  have  a 
strange  effect  on  the  Japanese 
people.  A  war  was  waged  against 
them,  they  suffered  from  two  atom 
bombs,  were  defeated  and  told  to  re¬ 
pent  of  their  wickedness,  only  to  find, 
six  years  later,  that  this  same  wicked¬ 
ness  is  now  accepted  as  necessary 
for  a  strong  Japan.  The  chastened 
and  contrite  pupil  has  now  become 


conscious  of  his  own  importance. 

The  chief  criticism  which  can  be 
made  of  the  new  developments  is 
that  too  much  has  been  left  to  chance 
and  to  optimistic  assurances  that 
America  will  be  keeping  a  watchful 
•eye  on  developments.  The  ban  on 
Japanese  rearmament,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  her  post-war  constitu¬ 
tion,  has  been  ignored,  although  a 
control  of  raw  materials  is  instead 
being  proposed  as  a  safety  measure. 

But  what  if  Japan  herself  does  not 
wish  to  be  committed  in  the  future 
to  take  sides  in  the  “  cold  war  ”? 
Although  at  present,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  she  will  be  forced  to 
accept  American  terms,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  inside  Japan  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  against  being  drawn 


into  a  third  world  war.  Her  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  last  war  are  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten.  And  although  the  treaty  will 
give  Japan  an  international  status, 
her  national  consciousness,  still 
highly  developed,  will  not  acquiesce 
for  long  the  presence  of  American 
troops  on  her  soil.  Finally,  should 
big  business  and  financial  interests 
decide  that  ties  with  the  Chinese 
mainland  would  be  more  profitable 
than  a  pro-American  attitude,  then 
America  might  well  find  herself  with 
a  recalcitrant  Japan  on  her  hands. 
But  at  the  moment,  Japan  is  not 
going  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  her, 
nor  is  she  yet  in  a  position  to  use  the 
Chinese  mainland  as  a  bargaining 
point,  so  these  questions  remain 
speculative. 


WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


TO  a  quiet  and  attentive  House,  Herbert  Morrison, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  replied  to  Mr.  Eden  on  July  2: 
“  At  11  p.m.  (Tokyo  time)  on  July  1  a  message  was 
broadcast  in  Chinese  by  the  Peking  radio  addressed  to 
General  Ridgway,  Commander-in-Chief  United  Nations 
Forces,  and  signed  jointly  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  North  Korean  forces  and  of  the  Chinese  Arrnies 
in  Korea.”  He  then  read  the  message  whilst  expressing 
his  full  confidence  in  General  Ridgway.  Thus  the 
most  important  news  following  Mr.  Malik’s  proposals 
was  received  in  the  Commons.  Following  as  it  did  the 
news  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Paris  talks  on  an  agenda 
for  a  Four-Power  Conference,  this  Korean  cease-fire 
proposal  was  cautiously  welcomed  by  all  sides  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Morrison  added,  “  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  not  only  that  the  cease-fire 
will  be  achieved,  but  that  the  way  will  then  be  open 
to  study  other  aspects  of  the  Korean  problem,  including 
the  relief  of  the  distress  caused  to  so  many  million 
Koreans  in  the  last  year.” 

From  Government  and  Opposition  benches  this  state¬ 
ment  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  demonstrating  a 
sincere  desire  for  an  end  of  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Morrison  made  it  quite  clear,  in  response  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Silverman,  that  for  the  moment  the  cease 
fire  is  mainly  a  matter  between  soldiers  to  fix  the 
circumstances. 

Probably  the  U.S.A.  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  cease-fire,  and  some  of  us  in  the  Lobbies  venture 
to  suggest  that  living  costs  will  begin  to  stop  rising,  and 
there  are  prospects  that  surpluses  in  wool,  rayon  and 
cotton  can  be  expected.  At  the  least,  hopes  for  another 
effort  for  peace  can  be  revived. 

July  1  was  the  official  date  for  the  start  of  the 


Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  South-East  Asia.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rankin,  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  done  to  prepare  for  the  plan. 
“  Despite  the  difficulties  which  rearmament  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  shortages  are  causing,  the  spirit  of  continued 
co-operation  which  marked  the  inception  of  the  Plan 
was  not  diminished,”  said  Mr.  Gaitskell.  We  were  told 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  joined  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  and  that  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  had,  too.  The  International  Bank  has 
associated  itself  with  the  work — we  shall  give  “  support 
of  the  maximum  extent  that  our  resources  allow.” 

In  an  issue  such  as  this  and  Truman’s  Fourth  Point 
we  find  the  crux  of  the  differences  between  the  Ministers 
who  resigned  from  the  Labour  Government  (Mr. 
Aneurin  Bevan,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  and  Mr.  John 
Freeman)  and  the  Government,  in  their  foreword  to  the 
pamphlet  Ontf  Way  Only,  published  this  month.  They 
say:  “  We  live  together  or  we  don’t  live  at  all.  National 
wars  are  finished.  So  are  wars  between  combinations 
of  nations.” 

The  group  of  M.P.s  who  tend  to  support  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bevan  fear  the  consequences  of  canalising 
too  much  of  our  wealth  into  a  great  war  machine.  Such 
a  course,  they  argue,  would  debilitate  the  civil  impulses 
of  society  and  lead  to  a  declining  reliance  on  reason, 
discussion  and  co-operation  as  the  ultimate  arbiters. 
Whilst  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  adequate 
and  effective  defence,  it  is  their  view  that  a  huge  war 
machine  will  obstruct  and  not  open  the  paths  to  peace 
and  freedom.  They  say:  “  The  mechanical  ingenuity 
which  puts  the  techniques  of  modern  industrialism  into 
the  hands  of  yellow  men,  black  men,  and  white  men  has 
destroyed  all  claims  of  superior  status  founded  upon  racial 
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egoism.”  Giving  a  figure  for  aid  to  Asia  this  year,  they 
say  in  One  Way  Only :  “  All  Asia  this  year,  excluding 
Korea,  will  receive  from  the  United  States  one  cent  in 
economic  aid  for  every  300  dollars  which  America  spends 
on  armanients.” 

Turning  to  Britain’s  record,  they  add:  "  The  extra 
amount  we  propose  to  spend  on  rearmament  in  the  next 
three  years  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  foreign 
investment  needed  for  the  Colombo  Plan  twice  over.” 
Their  argument  may  be  thus  summai  ised  that  the 
Western  Nations  have  so  far  produced  no  policy  to  meet 
the  magnitude  of  events  in  Asia. 

Ml.  Anthony  Eden  and  many  of  his  followeis  have 
shown  in  their  speeches  in  the  House  that  they,  too, 
appreciate  the  strain  imposed  on  our  economy  by  a  mount¬ 
ing  military  expenditure,  and  they  also  support  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  Colombo  Plan  and  Truman’s  Fourth  Point, 
but  debates  have  produced  little  to  justify  the  belief 
that  a  solution  to  this  challenge  of  our  time  has  been 
found. 

The  Conservatives  have  had  their  attention  focussed 
more  on  the  Iranian  problem  this  month.  It  is  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  Opposition  that  it  really  can  deal  with 
one  problem  at  a  time,  whereas  the  Government  must 
maintain  a  policy  on  all  things  all  the  time. 

As  I  write  the  terms  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
are  not  yet  made  public,  but  they  are  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  this  week.  Already,  I  find  in  the  Lobbies  a 
feeling  that  the  Government  may  have  surrendered  too 
much  to  American  demands.  That  the  Treaty  will  leave 


SOVIET  RADIO 

By  E.  H. 

During  the  past  year  Moscow  has  made  it  appear 
to  its  audiences  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  other  countries  associated  with 
them  have  for  many  years  been  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
not  only  in  Korea  but  throughout  the  East. 

One  thing  that  is  certain  about  these  Moscow  broad¬ 
casts  is  that  they  often  accurately  reflect  the  minds  that 
control  the  Soviet  Government,  for  the  attitude  thken 
in  argument  is  generally  consistent  with  the  degree  of 
energy  afterwards  shown  in  power  politics  in  the  area 
concerned.  For  example,  the  Soviet  radio  was  cautious 
about  the  Communist  victories  over  the  Nationalists  in 
China,  help  was  little  forthcoming,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  fall  of  Shanghai  that  the  voice  of  the  Kremlin  became 
really  enthusiastic.  Then,  the  setting  up  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  was  quickly  and  vigorously  adver¬ 
tised.  Nothing  was  said  of  North  China’s  internal  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  the  United  States  and  Britain  were,  of 
course,  ridiculed  for  “  confusion  and  dissention  ”  in  the 
“imperialist  camp.” 

The  victory  of  Mao  Tse-tung  was  attributed  to  the 
Communist  Party,  no  mention  being  made  of  Mao  as  a 
statesman  in  his  own  right,  although  it  is  now  appre¬ 
ciated  that  his  success  has  been  due  largely  to  his  ignor¬ 
ing  advice  given  to  him  by  Stalin  in  the  twenties. 
Instead,  Dr.  Avarin,  a  leading  Soviet  expert  on  the  Far 
East,  asserted  over  the  Moscow  home  service  that: 


Japan  as  a  dominant  sphere  of  American  interest  seems 
evident  from  the  leaks  obtained  to  date.  Mr.  John 
.  Foster  Dulles  wants  to  make  Japan  a  viable  economy. 
He  wants  no  “  pin-pricks,”  and  believes  that  Japan  should 
be  a  Big  Power.  The  House  will  only  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  real  debate  after  the  Treaty  has  been  signed. 
America  will  have  her  bases  and  there  will  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Japan  to  make  a  bilateral  treaty  with  the 
United  Nations.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  have 
their  fears  quelled  by  the  implementation  of  the  Three 
Power  Pacific  Pact,  which  gives  them  full  security  from 
Japan,  with  guarantees  from  the  United  States. 

America  favours  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  Chinese 
signatory,  yet  Britain  still  recognises  the  “  Peoples  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  China.”  The  Treaty  thus  leaves 
Japan  to  decide  whether  Mao  or  Chiang  shall  ultimately 
sign. 

As  one  M.P.  said,  “  This  formula  may  yet  prove  to  be 
the  world’s  most  tragic -error  in  Asia.”  With  the  return 
to  power  of  the  Zaibatsu,  Britain  can  expect  cut-throat 
competition  and  a  recrudescence  of  Chiang.  No  clauses 
on  War  Guilt  are  included  and  no  real  limitations  on 
Japan’s  power  to  rearm.  The  claims  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  are  to  be  recognised,  and  some  of  Japan's  overseas 
assets  are  to  be  pooled  to  meet  them,  but  Japanese  gold 
overseas  is  to  be  acquired  as  a  backing  for  her  currency. 
It  is  disturbing  to  find  that  India  reserves  her  position 
on  the  Treaty,  the  stumbling  block  being  the  non-recog¬ 
nition  of  Mao’s  China. 


PROPAGANDA 

Rawlings 

“  Comrade  Stalin  stated  in  1927  that  the  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  China  could  only  achieve  victory  if  the  working 
class,  led  by  the  Communist  Party,  became  its  head, 
with  its  own  programme  and  policy.  Since  then  the 
party  has  fought  all  ultra-left  and  petit-bourgeois  right- 
wing  divisions  in  its  ranks  and  cured  itself  of  all  adven¬ 
turer  and  profit-seeking  elements,  thus  becoming  a 
tremendous  force.” 

All  Soviet  speakers  make  superlative  claims  for  the 
Chinese  Republic,  declaring  it  an  inspiration  to  all  other 
peoples  throughout  the  world  who  are  seeking  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  imperialist  Powers. 

There  are  three  other  distinct  tones  of  voice  and 
styles  of  attack  in  Soviet  propaganda  on  the  Far  East. 
There  is  the  moral,  the  contemptuous  and  the  brotherly 
appeal,  each  related  to  a  different  stage  in  the  process 
of  power  politics.  When  Mr.  Acheson  described  the 
American  friendship  for  the  peoples  of  Asia,  another 
Soviet  expert  on  the  Far  East,  Academician  Evgeni 
Zhukov  said:  “If  one  listens  to  Acheson,  it  transpires 
that  national  independence  in  Asia  has  been  achieved 
in  such  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  India, 
Ceylon,  Southern  Korea  and  Indonesia!  As  for  China, 
he  says  that  the  same  popular  urges  led  to  a  different 
result.  China,  according  to  him,  has  not  gained  national 
independence — it  has  lagged  behind  the  Philippines  and 
Southern  Korea.  .  .  .  Acheson’s  logic  gives  him  away 
completely  as  an  enemy  of  the  democratic  popular 


movements  in  Asia.” 

When  the  Netherlands  Government  seized  areas 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  in -1948,  the 
Moscow  radio  indignantly  denounced  this  act,  and  after¬ 
wards  bitterly  attacked  Premier  Nehru  when  he  did  not 
call  the  nations  of  Asia  to  rally  against  those  of  the 
West.  It  said  that  the  Republic  of  India  was  still  under 
British  and  American  domination.  It  described  the 
new  constitution  of  Ceylon  as  a  facade  for  British  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation. 

In  describing  conditions  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  par¬ 
ticularly  tfie  South-East,  the  Soviet  radio  accuses  the 
British  of  fomenting  trouble  between  the  Burmese 
and  the  Karens  and  of  supplying  arms  to  both  sides, 
and  in  Malaya  of  employing  Dyaks  armed  with  bows 
and  poisoned  arrows  against  the  bandits.  In  Indo¬ 
china  Bao  Dai  was  described  as  being  “  picked  up  out 
of  the  night  clubs  of  Cannes,”  as  “  a  French  puppet  ” 
and  “  a  second  Chiang  Kai-shek.”  The  French,  it  says, 
retain  renmants  of  the  Kuomintang  armies  as  well  as 
Germans,  Poles  and  Italians.  The  Soviet  speakers 
appear  to  show  a  striking  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  display  interest,  often  quite 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  large  racial  minorities. 

Up  to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee 
was  constantly  attacked  as  a  collaborator  who  first  aided 
the  Japanese  and  then  the  Americans  to  ruin  the 
country,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  south  of  the  38th  parallel  wanted  to  unite 
with  their  free  and  independent  compatriots  in  the  north. 
Syngman  Rhee,  Moscow  said,  was  weak.  In  referring  to 


the  Hukbalahap  guerilla  organisation  in  the  Philippines, 
it  attacks  the  Government  of  President  Quirino  as  a 
puppet  of  the  State  Department,  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  guerillas,  and  as  being  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
Nevertheless,  six  Conununists  and  an  officer  of  the 
Hukbalahap  were  arrested  early  this  May.  Americans 
are  well  advised  to  listen  to  this  voice  and  to  understand 
its  tone. 

It  appears  from  the  Soviet  radio  that  the  Japanese 
collapsed  only  because  the  Soviet  Army  defeated  the 
Japanese  Army  in  Manchuria  and  that  the  peoples  of 
South-East  Asia  had  already  freed  themselves  from  the 
Japanese  long  before  the  British  and  Americans  landed. 

Concerning  Tibet,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  shown  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  Buddhism  of  that  country,  but 
regarded  the  Dalai  Lama  as  weak.  He  is  depicted  as  a 
puppet  of  monks  and  the  feudal  barons.  The  Panchen 
Lama  was  represented,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  most 
enlightened  leader  on  Tibetan  soil,  ready  to  join  the 
family  of  the  Chinese  Cornmunists. 

The  same  radio  is  still  very  angry  with  the  Japanese 
Emperor.  As  one  man  to  another,  it  suggests  that  this 
war  criminal  should  be  tried,  and  expresses  indignation 
at  the  protection  given  him  by  the  Occupation  Powers. 
This  positive,  instead  of  merely  critical  campaign,  goes 
so  far  as  to  ridicule  the  Emperor  himself,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Japanese  still  have  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  imperial  dignity  and  for  the 
person  of  the  Emperor. 

The  U.S.A.,  Britain  and  the  powers  associated  with 
them  are  hotly*  accused  of  war  preparations  in  Asia 
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Even  after  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  a  crescendo  of  Western  powers  will  seek  to  avert  it  by  deliberately 
broadcasts  contrasted  the  Communist  love  of  peace  with  provoking  the  third  world  war,  an  event  now  constantly 
the  warlike  designs  of  the  West.  Tass  reported  a  col-  heralded  by  the  Soviet  radio.  The  Soviet  mind  regards 

lection  of  signatures  from  all  parts  of  Asia  to  the  Peace  the  Communist  banner  over  Peking  as  a  manifestation 

Appeal  of  the  Stockholm  Congress  held  in  the  spring  of  an  immutable  law  of  the  universe;  the  Decline  of  the 

of  1950.  West.  It  is  perhaps  helpful  to  recall  Lenin’s  words. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Soviet  leadeis,  often  “The  road  to  Paris  lies  via  Peking,’’  to  understand  the 

reiterated,  that  a  terrible  economic  crisis  is  jn  store  for  particular  significance  of  Soviet  propaganda  on  the 

the  capitalist  world,  and  that,  led  by  the  U.S.A.,  the  subject  of  the  Far  East. 


THE  RE-ARMING  OF  JAPAN 


By  H.  C 

Ar  EW  weeks  prior  to  his  dismissal,  General 
MacArthur  issued  a  call  for  the  re-arming  of  Japan, 
by  June  this  year  it  had  become  common  knowledge 
that  the  American  proposals  for  the  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  brought  to  London  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
included  the  complete  re-arming  of  Japan  without 
limitations. 

What  is  not  so  generally  known,  however,  is  that 
preparations  for  this  step— a  step  regarded  with  appre¬ 
hension  not  only  throughout  Asia  but  also  amongst  many 
circles  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  Britain — 
were  put  in  hand  many,  many  months  ago.  In  fact,  the 
call  of  MacArthur  and  the  announcement  of  Dulles  really 
only  set  the  seal  to  a  development  now  in  its  final  phase. 

When  Japan  surrendeied  in  1945  the  whole  world 
thought  that  this  meant  the  end  of  Japanese  militarism. 
Force  was  lent  to  this  belief  by  the  Potsdam  surrender 
terms  and  the  Cairo  and  Yalta  declarations  which  stipu¬ 
lated  that  Japan  was  not  to  be  re-armed,  that  the  former 
Japanese  military  apparatus  was  to  be  disbanded,  that 
the  former  secret  police  was  to  be  dissolved,  that  all  war 
criminals  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  process  of  law. 
Fascists  would  be  purged  from  their  posts,  and  peaceful 
production  would  take  the  place  of  war  production. 

In  reality  these  declarations  were  ignored — both  by 
the  Japanese  ruling  circles  and  by  MacArthur,  who  had 
become  virtual  dictator  of  Japan  and  completely  dis¬ 
regarded  the  advice  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan. 
Japan’s  troops  were  never  fully  demobilised.  Detach¬ 
ments  were  even  used  in  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  armies  in 
China  and  Taiwan.  The  Japanese  General  Staff,  officially 
dissolved,  was  retained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  plac¬ 
ing  Japanese  officers  in  charge  of  demobilisation  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  thus  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  build 
up  lists  of  and  maintain  contact  with  army  cadres  for 
future  use.  So-called  “  relief  organisations  ’’  for  demobi¬ 
lised  soldiers  were  established,  with  officers  in  charge. 

“  Farm-settlements  ”  of  ex-servicemen,  again  with  army 
officers  in  control,  were  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  “  Railway  police  ’’  were  recruited  and  trained 
at  “  railway  schools,”  at  which  the  studies  consisted  of 
military  strategy  and  tactics.  Before  long  aircraft  were 
handed  back  to  the  Japanese — ostensibly  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  “  meteorological  investigation.”  The  basis  for 
a  navy  was  put  in  hand  through  the  establishment  of 
“  naval  police.”  Even  the  fire  brigade  (two  million 
men,  according  to  The  Times,  September  6,  1949),  came 


WODDIS  • 

under  the  control  of  the  rural  police  for  use  in  a 
••  national  emergency.” 

In  the  same  way,  the  dismantling  of  war  industry 
was  never  really  carried  out,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
Japan’s  war  factories  are  once  again  working  full  blast 
(even  the  dreaded  napalm  bombs  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  Settsu  Rolling  Stock  factory  in  Naruo  Mura). 

The  purge  was  far  from  complete.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  first  post-war  Cabinet  contained  wai -criminals, 
it  can  be  appreciated  with  what  zeal  they  carried  out 
the  purge.  Of  the  first  7,769  screened,  only  894  were 
removed  from  office — but  left  free  to  pursue  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  other  directions.  Later  purges  were  of  a  similar 
character.  Since  the  purge  did  not  include  religious 
organisations,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  “  since 
the  end  of  the  war  a  considerable  number  of  ex-officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  have  entered  the  priesthood  ” 
(Harold  S.  Quigley:  Pacific  Affairs:  September,  1947). 
The  reader  will  be  justified  in  expressing  scepticism  as 
to  the  new-found  interest  in  religion  manifested  by  these 
former  Fascist  officers. 

As  far  back  as  August  8,  1947,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
published  an  article  entitled  “Our  Possible  Ally — 
Japan.”  James  Brough  reported  from  New  York, 
December  13,  1948,  that  at  that  time  MacArthur  was 
already  “  considering  the  use  of  Japanese  man-power  in 
a  reformed  Japanese  army  led  by  American  officers  ” 
(Daily  Mail  report). 

By  January,  1949,  Japan,  on  the  admission  of  its 
own  Government,  already  had  a  police  force  of  141,206 
men  compared  with  56,000  at  the  time  of  surrender.  In 
addition  there  were  the  10,000  “  naval  police  ”  and 
15  -  20,000  “railway  police.”  The  call  made  at  the 
beginning  of  1949  by  U.S.  General  Eichelberger  for  a 
Japanese  police  force  of  275,(X)0  men  meant  in  reality  a 
demand  for  an  embryo  army  of  300,000.  Yet  in  1925, 
Japan’s  standing  army  was  17  divisions,  totalling  200,000 
officers  and  men — and  five  years  later  they  were  able  to 
invade  Manchuria. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  the  process  of  rebuilding 
the  Japanese  army  has  gathered  momentum.  In  January, 
1950,  General  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Department  for 
Japanese  Affairs  at  MacArthur’s  H.Q.,  handed  the 
Japanese  Government  a  secret  memorandum  calling  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Japanese  police  force  into  a 
500,000  strong  army.  In  August,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Japan  was  to  be  given  a  new  reserve  police 
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force  of  75,000  men.  That  this  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  long-planned  army  was  clear  from  all  the  statements 
made  in  connection  with  this  announcement.  It  was 
common  talk  in  Japanese  Government  circles  at  the  time 
that  this  was  to  be  an  army.  The  Times  (August  10, 
1950)  pointed  out  that  the  new  police  force  would  be 
stationed  in  former  military  barracks.  The  restoration 
of  freedom  to  10,000  former  purgees  announced  in 
October,  1950,  made  it  clear  that  this  was  to  staff  the  new 
police  reserve,  since  among  those  released  were  2,400 
former  members  of  Fascist  organisations  and  3,000  former 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  further  release  of 
3,000  ex-officers  followed  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  coupled 
with  a  statement  that  a  further  20,000  would  be  released 
as  they  would  “  be  needed  for  the  new  Japanese  police 
reserve”  (The  Times,  October  27,  1950). 

Richard  Hughes,  writing  in  the  Sunday  Times, 
January  7,  1951,  says: — 

“  Nearly  half  the  National  Police  Reserve  of  75,000  arc 
veterans  of  Japan’s  war-time  military  forces.  Ex-officcrs 
number  more  than  6,000  and  ex-non-commissioned  officers 
and  other  ranks  30,000.” 

He^^dds  that  2,500  of  the  new  police  officers  served 
as  officers  in  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy,  and  that  the 
whole  force  will  be  trained  according  to  “  stern  Japanese 
traditiqps.”  They  have  been  armed  with  “  American 
carbines  and  will  be  given  machine-guns.”  They  are 
already  “  training  with  bazookas.” 

The  Police  Reserve'  Corps  has  five  detachments 
according  to  the  number  of  Regions  (Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Sendai,  Fukuoka,  Sapporo).  All  five  detachments  of  the 
Police  Reserve  Corps  have  the  same  organisation  as  the 
usual  military  units  and  formations.  Every  detachment 
is  comjKJsed  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  men  and  consists  of 
a  headquarters,  several  battalions  and  supply  services. 
Each  battalion  consists  of  five  companies,  each  company 
has  four  platoons,  each  platoon  has  five  squads  with  ten 
men  in  each.  (Fiikui  Shimbun,  October  22,  1950,  Asahi 
Neukan  year  book  for  1951). 

According  to  American  and  Japanese  press  reports 
and  to  statements  of  Japanese  officials,  the  Police 
Reserve  Corps  will  be  armed  not  only  with  pistols  and 
rifles,  but  also  with  machine-guns,  anti-tank  weapons, 
75-millimetre  guns,  armoured  cars,  tanks  and  aeroplanes 
(Jiji  Shimpo,  July  29,  1950,  United  States  \ews  and 
World  Report,  August  4,  1950,  Kyodo  and  Jiji  press 
agencies,  October  6  and  November  7,  1950). 

Additional  formations,  called  the  “  Japanese  Civil 
Guard,”  are  armed  with  American  rifles.  According  to 
a  report  of  the  organ  of  the  American  occupation  forces. 
Stars  and  Stripes,  of  October  30,  1950,  this  guard  numbers 
1,400  men  in  Osaka  alone. 

And  now,  says  the  Economist  (January  6,  1951), 
“  Japanese  ex-officers  are  talking  of  an  army  of  eighteen 
divisions.”  To  “  legalise  ”  the  re-arming  of  Japan, 
MacArthur,  as  one  of  his  last  acts  as  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  Allied  Powers  in  Japan,  instructed  the  Japanese 
Government  to  eliminate  from  the  Japanese  Constitution 
the  well-known  Clause  9  which  specifically  lays  it  down 
that  Japan  has  renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy 
and  that  “  land,  sea  and  air  forces  will  never  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

Alongside  the  steps  to  rebuild  the  Japanese  Army 


has  gone  the  rebuilding  of  her  navy.  Accordin.;;  to 
official  Japanese  statements,  the  “  naval  police  ’  is 
already  18,0(X)  men,  with  300  vessels  at  their  dispjsal. 
Okubo,  Chief  of  the  Maritime  Security  Bureau,  has 
stated  that  the  number  of  these  vessels  will  soon  be 
increased  to  600  (\ippon  T itnes,  October  1, 1950),  and  that 
a  further  94  new  vessels  would  be  built  during  1951  -  2 
(Jiji  agency,  September  21,  1950).  The  Kyodo  agency, 
July  27,  1950,  and  Japan  Neios,  September  12,  1950, 
reported  that  existing  Japanese  patrol  vessels  are  armed 
with  guns.  In  these  circumstances  one  has  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  restoration  and  modernisation  of  naval 
bases  at  Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  Ominato. 

Nor  is  Japan’s  air  force  being  neglected.  In  fact,  the 
Xippon  Times,  August  15,  1950,  reported  the  holding  of  a 
congress  of  former  Japanese  pilots  in  Tokyo,  which 
elected  a  committee  “  charged  with  conducting  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  skilled  pilots,  technicians,  navigators,  glider 
pilots  and  wireless  operators.”  The  Japan  News  has 
since  reported  (October  18  and  December  9)  that 
Japanese  pilots  are  being  trained  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  training  Japanese  air  force  cadres  on 
their  return.  Aerodromes  are  being  restored  and 
modernised  at  Yokota,  Chitose,  Misawa,  Kisaradeu, 
Itadzuki  and  other  places  and  twelve  new  ones  are  being 
constructed  at  Osaka,  Itami,  Kobe,  Iwakuni,  Midzima, 
Beppu,  Takamatsu,  Matsuyama  and  Odzuki. 

To  provide  the  military  wherewithal  for  these  army, 
navy  and  air  forces,  Japenese  war  industry  is  being 
restored  and  developed.  According  to  Japanese  press 
reports,  as  far  back  as  November,  1949,  685  out  of  845 
military  enterprises  earmarked  for  dismantling  and 
reparations  were  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  Industry.  By  the  end  of  1949,  645  of  these 
military  factories  had  already  resumed  production. 
(Nippon  Keizai,  May  14,  Oriental  Economist,  May  25,  Jiji 
agency,  November  21,  1949). 

U.S.  General  Collins  recently  boasted  to  a  gathering 
of  autoniobile  engineers  in  Detroit  that  Japanes^  plants 
were  hard  at  work  assembling  and  rebuilding  war 
material  brought  in  from  the  Philippines,  Guam  and 
other  Pacific  areas,  and  had  already  rebuilt  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000  military  vehicles. 

Press  reports  state  that  Japanese  industry  is  already 
producing  armaments  of  practically  every  type.  The 
Mitsubishi  concern  has  received  orders  from  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  long-range  artillery  of  the 
heaviest  calibre,  anti-tank  guns  and  light  arms  of  all 
types.  Another  concern,  the  Nippon  Kayaku,  has  received 
an  American  order  for  mines,  gunpowder  and  explosives. 
Heavy  and  light  tanks  and  armoured  cars  are  to  be 
manufactured  at  plants  belonging  to  the  Isikawadsima 
concern.  The  former  Japanese  army  arsenal  at  Sagami- 
hara  (Kanagawa  prefecture)  is  being  greatly  extended. 
All  the  mills  in  Omuda,  a  port  on  Kyushu  Island  and  a 
centre  of  the  chemical  industry,  have  been  converted  to 
war  production.  All  military  orders  will  be  fulfilled 
according  to  American  specifications  and  under  American 
supervision.  Japanese  technical  experts  will  undergo 
training  in  American  plants  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and 
Cleveland.  The  American  headquarters  has  sent  to  the 
United  States  Professor  R3aikichi  Sagane,  Japanese 
atomic  physicist. 
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In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  call 
of  MacArthur  and  Dulles  for  the  re-arming  of  Japan  is 
not  a  mere  paper  plan  for  the  long-distance  future,  but 
a  step  whose  development  has  been  planned  and  pre¬ 
pared  over  a  considerable  period.  Already  Japanese 
minesweepers  have  been  used  in  the  Korean  war 
(Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  15,  1950). 

Neu’sweek  (November  13,  1950)  reveals  that  Japanese 
marines  actually  took  part  last  year  in  the  Inchon  land¬ 
ing.  The  American  Evening  Star  (November  11)  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  “  the  full  story  of  the  participation  of 
Japanese  in  the  Korean  war  is  not  given,  for  the  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  reason  that  Japan  is,  at  any  rate  formally, 
an  enemy  State.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  re-arming  Japan 
is  a  terrible  gamble.  The  Economist  admits  that  it  is  a 
“risk.”  The  Manchester  Guardian  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
cede  that  “  we  cannot  yet  see  for  certain  ”  what  will  be 
the  outcome.  The  reason  for  the  danger  is  that  control 
of  Japan  is  once  again  slipping  into  the  hands  of  those 
very  same  forces  who  invaded  China,  attacked  at  Pearl 
Harbour  and  swept  like  a  monsoon  throughout  South- 
East  Asia.  It  is  now  openly  admitted  that  the  former 
purgee,  Hatoyama,  in  reality  the  real  power  behind  the 
Japanese  Government  since  1945,  is  being  groomed  to 
take  over  the  premiership.  This  is  the  man  who,  after 
visiting  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  1938,  wrote:  “  The  Nazi 
spirit  and  the  Japanese  ‘  bushido  ’  spirit  are  similar.”  He 
added  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mussolini  was  “  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  his  generation.”  He  also  argued  that 


“  China  could  not  survive  unless  she  was  controlled  by 
Japan.” 

It  might  be  thought  in  some  quarters  that,  even  so, 
there  is  no  danger  in  re-arming  Japan  as  long  as 
she  does  what  we  want.  Unfortunately  for  those  who 
hold  this  simple  belief,  there  are  forces  in  Japan  who 
have  their  own  clearly  defined  aims.  Those  in  the  West 
who  harbour  illusions  of  building  a  Japanese  shock-army 
which  will  limit  itself  to  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
American  Government  are  making  a  terrible  mistake. 
Once  they  have  their  army,  navy  and  air  force  back,  the 
Japanese  rulers  will  be  able  to  “  play  from  strength  ”  and 
pursue  their  own  megalomaniacal  ambitions.  What  these 
ambitions  are,  a  leading  Japanese  politician  has  recently 
revealed.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Japanese  National 
Salvation  Youth  Party,  an  extreme  jingo  organisation, 
he  said; — 


“We  earnestly  demand  the  reconstruction  of  the  Imperial 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  third  world  war  will  exhaust  both  the 
Soviets  and  America  and  will  bring  about  their  common 
decline.  It  is  then  that  Japan  can  establish  her  overlordship 
in  Asia  and  in  the  world." 


Fortunately  for  the  West,  there  are  voices  in  Japan 
raised  against  this  insane  policy  of  new  military  adven¬ 
tures.  Emperor  Hirohito’s  own  brother-in-law,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  Honganji  Temple  of  the  Shinshu  Sect, 
along  with  one  and  a-half  million  other  Japanese,  has 
signed  an  appeal  against  the  re-arming  of  Japan.  It  is 
in  our  interests  to  encourage  such  voices  of  sanity  if  we 
are  to  avoid  another  shambles  in  the  Far  East. 


INDIA’S  UNKNOWN  FRONTIER 


By  Norman  Colgan 


The  recent  earthquake  which  devastated  vast  areas 
in  the  Assam  valley  and  which  was  particularly 


L  in  the  Assam  valley  and  which  was  particularly 

severe  in  the  districts  of  North  Lakhimpur,  Dibru- 
garh  and  Jorhat,  focussed  public  attention  on  one  of  the 
least-known  and  most  inaccessible  territories  in  the 
world— the  Balipara  Frontier  Tract. 

Forming  the  frontier  between  Assam  and  Tibet,  the 
Balipara  Tract  is  a  15()-mile-wide  strip  of  mountainous 
country  skirting  the  Brahmaputra  River,  from  the  Abor 
Hills  in  the  east  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  west.  The 
western  part  of  the  territory — the  Monpa  country 
around  Dirang  Dzong — is  fairly  well  known  and  has 
been  administered  for  some  time.  But  to  the  east 
of  Dirang  Dzong  lies  the  Subansiri  Region,  parts  of 
which  still  remain  unexplored  and  unmapped. 

It  was  in  the  Subansiri  Region,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1946,  that  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  encamp¬ 
ment  at  KoiC,  almost  certainly  the  last  outpost  to  be 
established  in  the  Indian  Empire.  Through  this  territory 
flows  a  river,  the  Subansiri,  whose  upper  waters  have 
never  been  charted,  although,  according  to  those  who 
have  explored  the  region,  there  is  now  little  doubt  that 
they  connect  with  the  Tibetan  rivers  Chayal  Chu  and 
Tsari  Chu. 

Why  the  Subansiri  region  of  the  Balipara  Frontier 
Trsct  should  have  remajnecj  unexplored  and  unadminis- 
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tered  when  the  adjacent  Abor  Hills  (through  which  runs 
a  Tibet-Assam  trade  route)  and  the  Monpa  country 
to  the  west  had  so  long  been  controlled  by  Political 
Officers  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  Certainly,  the  reputed 
flerceness  of  some  of  the  Subansiri  tribesmen  had  caused 
the  Government  of  India,  in  pre-war  days,  to  ban  the 
area  to  travellers,  and  attempts  to  penerate  to  the  Uppef 
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Subansiri  from  the  Tibetan  side  had  failed  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  local  porters  to  venture  deeper  into 
a  region  which  they  believed  teemed  with  hostile  tribes. 

Until  1911  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  territory 
were  left  entirely  alone.  In  that  year  the  Miri  mission, 
with  an  escort  of  150  Assam  Rifles,  carried  out  a  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  and  attempted  to  chart  the  course  of 
the  upper  Subansiri  from  the  Indian  side.  Transport 
troubles  and  a  hostile  reception  by  tribesmen  forced 
the  mission  to  turn  back  before  its  objective  had  been 
reached. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  punitive  expeditions 
which  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  area,  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done  until  in  1944  and  1945 
Christoph  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf,  the  well-known 
anthropologist,  obtained  permission  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  explore  the  area  and  to  establish 

friendly  relations  with  the  tribes. 

On  March  6,  1944,  Dr.  Haimendorf  set  out  from  his 

base  at  North  Lakhimpur  with  a  party  consisting  of  his 
wife,  an  Assamese  Jemadar,  two  tribal  interpreters, 
twenty-four  Abor  porters  and  a  few  Dafla  carriers. 
Before  the  expedition  left  its  base  there  was  a  dispute 
with  the  Political  Officer  of  Balipara  regarding  the 

necessity  of  an  armed  escort.  The  Political  Officer  said 

it  was  crazy  to  think  of  going  into  the  interior  without 
an  escort  of  at  least  50  Assam  Rifles;  Professor 
Haimendorf  strongly  resisted  the  idea.  The  problem 
finally  solved  itself  because  there  was,  at  that  time,  no 
such  force  available. 

The  objective  of  the  expedition  was  a  valley  six 

days’  march  from  North  Lakhimpur,  the  home  of  a  large 
tribe  called  the  Apa  Tani,  which  it  was  proposed  should 

be  made  the  base  for  explorations  of  the  unknown  area 
of  the  Upper  Subansiri.  Their  route  lay  through  sub¬ 
tropical  jungle  country,  across  rivers,  gorges  and  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  rising  to  heights  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  It 

was  a  virtually  uninhabited  wilderness  without  roads 
or  communications  of  any  kind,  the  path  largely  uncut. 
To  the  west  lay  the  territory  of  the  Daflas,  a  tribe  whose 
reputation  for  feuding  and  raiding  had  decided  the 
party  to  choose  the  more  difficult  way  through  unin¬ 
habited  country.  After  a  gruelling  climb  across  the 
ranges  rising  from  the  gorge  of  the  Panior  River  the 
party  finally  emerged  into  the  rolling  meadowlands  of 
a  “  Lost  Horizon  ” — the  Apa  Tani  Valley. 

This  remote  valley  must  surely  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  in  the  world.  About  20,000 
people  live  in  an  area  of  20  square  miles,  in  town-like 
villages  some  of  which  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
houses.  The  Apa  Tani  civilisation  is  a  unique  mixture 
of  the  advanced  and  the  primitive.  The  inhabitants 
have,  for  instance,  a  highly-complex  agricultural 
economy,  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  plough.  They 
are  unaware  of  the  principle  of  animal  traction,  yet 
irrigate  and  drain  the  bottom  of  their  valley  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  channels  and  ducts.  Their  social 
organisation  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Roman 

system  of  society.  First  come  the  large  landowners, 
the  patricians;  then  the  freemen,  and,  lastly  the  slaves. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  Apa  Tanis  do  not  use 
money,  and  their  wealth  is  measured  in  terms  of  land 
and  cattle;  rich  and  poor  live  very  much  alike,  except 


that  the  former  are  better  dressed.  In  daily  lile  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  patrician  und  his 
inferiors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Haimendorf  soon 
established  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Apa 
Tanis.  He  writes:  “I  have  been  for  weeks  among 
aboriginals  in  the  Deccan  without  being  able  to  evoke 
any  particular  friendly  sentiments,  but  in  the  Apa  Tani 
valley  I  immediately  felt  at  home.” 

The  Apa  Tanis  trade  a  great  deal  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Miri  and  Dafla  tribesmen — when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  fighting  them.  Chief  imports  are  iron,  salt 
and  cotton,  in  return  for  which  the  Apa  Tanis  barter 
weapons,  beautifully-coloured  textiles,  and  rice.  The 
religion  of  the  Apa  Tanis  is  a  certain  kind  of  nature 
worship,  and  the  tribesmen  believe  that  after  death 
men  go  to  another  land,  where  they  will  live  in  a 
similar  style  as  they  did  on  earth.  Thus,  if  they  are 

rich  in  this  world  they  will  be  rich  in  the  next;  if  they 

are  poor  now  they  will  be  poor  in  the  next  life.  They 
also  make  blood-sacrifices  of  pigs,  fowl  and  cattle  to  the 
nature  deities  of  earth,  water  and  air. 

The  object  of  this  first  expedition  was  the  study  of 
the  Apa  Tanis  and  the  establishment  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  This  having  been  achieved,  the  expedition 

returned  to  its  base  at  North  Lakhimpur.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Dr.  Haimendorf  organised  another  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  interior.  The  territory  already  explored 
was  consolidated  by  outposts  of  Assam  Rifles,  placed  in 
strategic  points  in  the  Apa  Tani  Valley  and  in  the  Dafla 
country,  and  in  October,  1945,  he  set  off  for  the  Upper 

Subansiri. 

In  1911-1912  the  Miri  mission,  with  an  escort  of 
150  Assam  Rifles,  had  reached  the  Upper  Kamla  area 
of  the  Subansiri  Region  before  being  beaten  back  by 
hostile  tribesmen. 

On  his  second  expedition  Dr.  Haimendorf,  unarmed 

and  using  local  porters  to  allay  suspicion,  crossed  the 
Kamla  River  by  bamboo  rafts.  “The  tribesmen  north 
of  the  Kamla,”  he  writes,”  had  never  seen  a  cat,  and 
they  were  delighted  when  they  realised  that  our  cat 
caught  rats.  The  rats,  too,  had  never  seen  a  cat,  and 
every  night  she  bagged  innumerable  unsuspecting  rats 
which  infested  the  Miri  granaries.” 

After  a  three-day  march  north-east  from  the  Upper 
Kamla  he  reached  the  Sipi  Valley,  and  here,  owing  to 
lack  of  time  and  exchange  goods,  he  could  proceed  no 
further.  The  Sipi  Valley  was  deep  in  unknown  terri¬ 
tory.  Fifty  miles  to  the  north  was  Migyitun,  in  Tibet, 
and  somewhere  in  that  unexplored  region  was  the 
siource  of  the  Subansiri  River.  Seven  days’  march 
from  the  Sipi  Valley,  so  he  was  told,  was  an  area  on 
the  Upper  Subansiri  known  as  Marra,  or  Marrang  (men¬ 
tioned  by  the  famous  explorer  Frank  Ludlow),  which 
was  frequently  visited  by  Tibetans  who  came  to  buy 
skins,  furs,  vegetable  dyes  for  woollen  cloth,  salt. 

swords  and  beads.  The  journey  from  the  Sipi  to 
Migyitun  would  have  removed  the  upper  course  of  the 
Subansiri  from  the  list  of  “  unexplored  ”  regions,  but 
it  was  not  to  be. 

The  effect  of  these  two  expeditions  was  that  the 
Government  of  India  detached  the  Subansiri  Region 
from  the  Balipara  Frontier  Tract  and  formed  it  into  a 
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separate  Administration  under  the  name  of  the  Suban- 
siri  Area.  In  1946  Colonel  F.  N.  Betts  was  posted  to  it 
as  its  first  Political  Officer.  With  him  went  his  wife, 
Ursula  Graham  Bower,  the  young  explorer  who  had 
spent  five  of  the  war  years  alone  among  the  Zemi  Nagas 
of  North  Cochar  and  who  recently  published  the  story 
of  her  adventures  among  these  primitive  people  under 
the  title  of  Xaga  Path. 

It  was  Colonel  Betts  and  his  wife  who  established 
the  Indian  Empire’s  last  outpost  at  Kore,  near  the  Apa 
Tani  Valley,  and  also  witnessed  a  gambu  or  mass-duel 


by  the  Apa  Tanis  which  Dr.  Haimendorf  had  only  heard 
described.  They  remained  in  the  Subansiri  Area  until 
March,  1948.  By  that  time  the  political  changes  iii 
India  and  the  withdrawal  of  R.A.F.  air-  support  had 
made  their  position  untenable,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  plans  of  another  expedition  into  the 
interior. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  further,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  chart  the  land  of  the  Upper,  Suban¬ 
siri,  which  therefore  remains  one  of  the  few  territories 
on  the  map  which  may  be  marked  as  “  unexplored.” 


PAKHTOONISTAN 

By  W.  G.  Graham 


There  is  perhaps  no  issue  in  modern  Asia  over  which 

the  fog  of  propaganda  has  settled  more  impenetrably 
than  Pakhtoonistan — the  alleged  demand  of  the 
seven  million  Pushtu-speaking  people  of  Pakistan  for 
an  independent  state.  The  issue  is  not  obscured  by 
lack  of  information.  In  a  sense,  too  much  is  known 

about  Pakhtoonistan.  Too  many  voices  are  raised,  each 
with  that  suspicious  urgency  of  tone  which  tries  to 

suggest  that  its  portion  of  the  truth  is  the  whole  truth. 

The  main  voices  are  three.  The  first  is  a  sustained 
cry  from  Karachi  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  figment  of 
the  Afghans’  imagination.  The  second  is  the  voice  of 
Radio  Kabul,  which  maintains  in  somewhat  unbridled 
language  that  the  Afghans’  Pakhtoon  brothers  east  of 
the  Durand  Line  in  the  N.W.F.P.,  Baluchistan  and  the 
tribal  areas  are  being  oppressed  by  Pakistan  as  they 
never  were  by  Britain  before  1947. 

The  third  voice,  perforce  spasmodic  and  fainter  than 
the  other  two,  is  that  of  the  Pakhtoons  themselves. 

Some  speak  in  favour  of  the  better  living  which  Pakistan 
promises  them  in  their  barren  land;  the  more 
vociferous,  identified  with  the  Red  Shirts  of  Khan  AbdiV 
Gaffar  Khan — imprisoned  by  Pakistan  since  1948  for 
what  are  officially  termed  “  subversive  activities  ” — 
protest  in  dramatic  language  that  they  are  prepared  to 
die  for  freedom.  They  also  say  that  12,000  of  the  Red 
Shirts,  claimed  500,000  strong,  are  imprisoned  and  that 
this  stifles  the  progress  of  their  cause.  India  is  some¬ 
times  accused  by  the  Pakistanis,  in  spite  of  strict  official 
neutrality  in  New  Delhi,  of  espousing  the  Pakhtooni¬ 
stan  cause  and  of  coalescing  informally  with  Afghani¬ 
stan  to  perform  a  squeezing  strategy  on  West  Pakistan. 

So  far  as  Karachi  is  concerned,  the  whole  issue  was 
closed  before  it  opened  on  July  6,  1947,  when  the 
N.W.F.P.  opted  by  plebiscite  (289,244  against  2,374)  to 
adhere  to  Pakistan  and  not  to  India.  The  tribal  areas, 
according  to  Pakistani  sources,  opted  similarly  through 
their  jirgas.  Pakistan  then  inherited  on  August  15 
Britain’s  rights  and  obligations  and  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Durand  Line  became  part  of  Pakistan.  This  is 
legally  incontrovertible.  Pakhtoonistan  partisans  point 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Red  Shirts — the  pre- 
partition  majority  party  in  the  N.W.F.P. — boycotted  this 
plebiscite  and  that  in  any  case  the  choice  lay  between 


India  and  Pakistan,  while  the  real  desire  of  the  Pakh¬ 
toons  was  to  accede  to  neither,  but  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence.  “  Have  a  referendum  on  the  issue  of 
Pakistan  v.  Pakhtoonistan  ”  challenge  these  Pakhtoons, 
“  and  the  answer  will  be  very  different.” 

In  face  of  the  increasing  cry  for  Pakhtoonistan 

during  the  past  four  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  accept 
the  Pakistan  case  that  the  whole  campaign  is  whipp^ 

up  in  Kabul  and  that  every  one  of  the  seven  million 
Pakhtoon  Pakistanis  are  happy,  contented  and  loyal.  If 
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A  tribesman  with  his  treasured  rijle 

the  Pakistan  propaganda  department  had  only  conceded 
that  there  is  a  minority  of  Pakhtoons  who  desire  inde- 
''  pendence,  while  at  the  same  time  sticking  to  their  point 
that  jthe  vast  majority  (this  is  confirmed  by  neutral 
observers)  accept  Pakistan  rule,  their  case  would  have 
appeared  more  legitimate  to  a  sceptical  world.  As  it  is, 
Karachi  has  found  itself  proclaiming  on  the  one  hand 
in  pamphlets  and  speeches  that  “  Pakhtoonistan  is  a 
myth,”  and  on  the  other  trying  to  explain  away  embar¬ 
rassing  incidents  such  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
Pakhtoon  picket  in  California  during  Prime  Minister 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan’s  visit  there  or  the  proclamation  of 
100  exiled  Pakhtoon  delegates  in  New  Delhi  appealing 
to  the  United  Nations  to  help  their  cause.  The  claims 
of  Kabul  Radio,  on  the  other  side,  are,  if  anything,  more 
extravagant.  Through  this  medium,  Afghanistan  regu¬ 
larly  and  continually  over  three  years  has  accused 
Pakistan  of  “  annexing  the  tribal  areas,”  labels  Karachi 
“  un-Islamic  ”  and  charges  the  Pakistan  Government 
with  “using  Islam  as  a  political  weapon.”  In  point  of 
fact,  the  disunited  Islam  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
probably  causes  Pakistan,  with  its  ambitions  for  a 
strong  Muslim  bloc,  much  more  pain  than  Afghanistan, 
The  most  dangerous  feature  of  all  is  the  so-called 
“  border  clashes  ”  which  occur  every  now  and  then 
i  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Pakistan  says  that 
>  all  its  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  tribal  areas  in 
December,  1947.  Pakhtoon  sources,  however,  claim  that 
/■although  the  Pakistanis  are  operating  with  a  much 
•/smaller  force  than  the  40  battalions  regularly  deployed 
l>y  the  British,  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  gather¬ 
ing-strength  of  the  Pakhtoonistan  movement  since  1948 


to  reoccupy  periodically  such  places  as  Malakand, 
Durgai,  Chitral,  Miranshah,  Khyber,  Thai  and  Razinak. 

About  the  use  of  the  Pakistani  Air  Force  there  is 
loss  doubt.  Numerous  instances  of  bombing  have  been 
reported  in  the  last  few  years,  at  least  one  of  them 
(July,  1949)  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  border.  A  joint 
Pak-Afghan  commission  decided  that  the  bombing  took 
place  due  to  an  error  of  the  Pakistani  pilot.  But 
plainly  the  pilot  meant  to  drop  his  bombs  somewhere, 
even  in  Pakistani  territory.  Incidents  like  this  have 
shaken  the  Pakistanis’  affirmations  that  the  tribal  areas 
are  at  peace.  This  one  incident  is  probably  the  only 
real  cause  for  complaint  from  Kabul.  Legally  it  is  none 
of  Afghanistan’s  business  what  goes  on  east  of  the 
Durand  Line.  Kabul’s  sentimental  cries  about  blood 
being  thicker  than  water  savour  somewhat  of  Germany’s 
concern  for  her  Teutonic  brethren  in  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  during  the  1930’s.  The  tribesmen,  though 
indeed  blood  brothers  of  the  predominant  race  in 
Afghanistan,  have  not  been  Afghan  subjects  for  more 
than  100  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an 
oppressed  minority  inside  Pakistan — with  just  cause  for 
complaint — this  is  the  business  indirectly  of  free  men 
throughout  the  world.  But  until  this  is  proved,  this 
aspect,  too,  remains  Pakistan’s  own  affair. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
western  world,  preoccupied  as  ever  with  Russian  expan¬ 
sionism,  is  that  stability  should  come  to  this  strategic 
area.  Five  months  ago  the  United  States  appealed 
directly  to  Kabul  and  Karachi  to  come  together  and 
resolve  their  differences.  This  was  not  done  for  the 
Pakhtoons’  benefit,  but  because  the  United  States 
believes  that  unity  against  Soviet  communism  should 
taken  precedence  over  every  other  issue. 

Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  however,  show  no  signs 
of  making  up  merely  to  meet  an  alleged  communist 
menace.  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  refused  outright  to 
discuss  the  Pakhtoonistan  issue  with  Afghanistan,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  According  to  Kabul 
discussion  can  take  place  only  on  the  prospect  of  a  free 
Pakhtoonistan.  This  leaves  no  common  ground,  and  the 
two  nations  have  remained  as  estranged  as  the  day  in 
1949  when  Sirdar  Shah  Wali  Khan,  the  Afghan  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Pakistan,  left  Karachi  not  to  return. 

Meanwhile  Soviet-Afghan  trade  cordiality — to  some 
extent  forced  bv  the  fact  that  land-locked  Afghanistan’s 
only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  through  unfriendly  Karachi- 
is  increasing,  and  overshadowing  such  economic 
influence  as  the  United  States  has  in  Kabul.  If  Pakistan 
is  going  to  take  seriously  the  threat  to  its  security 
uncovered  by  the  recent  communist  plot,  then  one  of 
the  first  stens  should  be  to  ensure  a  strong  and  friendly 
Afghanistan.  Otherwise  its  “border  incidents”  in  future 
mav  be  with  Russian  trooDs  and  fraught  with  graver 
eonseouences  This  thought  mav  compel  Pakistan  in 
the  end  to  adopt  a  more  accommodating  attitude  to 
Kahul  It  should  also  warn  Karachi  that  a  silken  strines 
polirv  will  nav  best  with  anv  section  of  the  Pakhtoons 
— hig  or  small — who  demand  independence.  The  Briti'li 
who  “  c'ove^’ned  ”  the  Pakhtoon  for  100  years  knew  this 
well  The  Pakhtoon  mav  be  poor,  primitive  and  proud: 
he  mav  know  little;  but  one  thine  he  knows  as  part  of 
himself— he  must  have  his  freedom. 
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The  Ch’ien  Men 
(Great  Water  Gate),  Peking 


CHINA  OF 
THE  PAST 
(1902) 

By  Charles  Gamba 
(Singapore) 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  this  writer  happened  to  find 
in  his  home  some  photographs  and  written  notes  relating 
to  the  return,  in  1902,  of  the  emperor  Kuang  Hsii 
and  the  empress  dowager  Tsu  Hsi  to  Peking.  The  notes  had 
been  jotted  down  by  a  relative — once  military  attache  to 
a  foreign  embassy  at  the  court  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

Today,  when  the  pageantry  of  old  China  has  totally 
disappeared  it  might  be  of  interest  to  “  old  hands  ”  to  turn 
back  the  pages  of  history  through  this  manuscript  written 
in  a  flowing  long-hand,  with  an  ink  which  has  now  lost 
its  brilliancy,  on  a  few  sheets  of  paper  discoloured 
by  age. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1900  there  took  place 
the  so-called  Boxer  rebellion.  The  Peking  government  was 
able  to  use  it  for  its  own  ends  and  directed  the  main  flood 
of  the  rising  against  the  western  foreigners.  However, 
the  westerners  got  together  and  built  up  an  international 
army  which  marched  from  Tientsin  to  Peking,  liberating 
the  besieged  legations  and,  later,  attacking  and  looting  the 
Imperial  Palace.  Tsu  Hsi  fled  to  Sian  dragging  with  her 
unwilling  Kuang  Hsii,  then  returning  to  the  capital  not 
until  the  fifth  of  January,  1902. 

Thus  the  manuscript  begins*: 

“All  through  the  previous  night  and  during  the  entire 
day  (the  fifth)  there  had  been  a  movement  as  well  as  a 
concentration  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  men  had 
been  placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  railway  and 
from  the  Ch’ien  Men  gate,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Ch’ien  Men  street,  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  For¬ 
bidden  City.  For  days  before  the  event  the  route  to  be 
followed  by  the  Imperial  ‘  Chariot  ’  had  been  cleared  of  all 
huts  and  other  dilapidated  structures,  while  the  doors  and 
windows  of  all  houses  had  been  locked  and  barred.  The 
people  had  been  ordered  to  keep  away  from  the  Chi’en  Men 
street  and  had  also  been  forbidden  from  all  its  side 
approaches. 

“Flags  of  brightly  coloured  silk,  inscribed  with  black 
characters,  had  been  hung  on  high  poles  flanking  the 


*The  original  it  in  Italian. 


entire  length  of  the  highway.  Still  more  flags  had  been 
added  during  the  last  two  days.  While  the  route  itself  was 
now  deserted  but  for  the  long  lines  of  soldiers,  in  the 
distance  one  could  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
being  forced  back  by  armed  guards.  Now  and  then  a  more 
enterprising  individual  would  crawl  over  a  heap  of  rubble 
or  climb  up  a  tree  to  obtain  a  better  vieW,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  pulled  down  by  the  police  and  given  a  sound 
beating.  The  customary  royal  salute  of  guns  had  been 
cancelled  as  the  emperor  was  afraid  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  salvoes. 

“  The  families  of  European  diplomats,  by  special  grant^ 
had  been  admitted  on  the  route  proper  to  witness  the 
imperial  progress.  They  were  now  standing  at  the  windows 
of  a  few  houses  half-way  down  the  Ch’ien  Men  street.  How¬ 
ever,  the  foreign  Ministers  did  not  go  there,  as  they  did 
not  wi^  to  do  so  officially.  They  mingled  instead  with 
other  Europeans  who  had  placed  themselves  on  points  of 
vantage  on  the  Tartar  wall  just  over  the  Ch’ien, Men  gate. 
There  were  high-ranking  English,  German,  Italian,  French 
and  Russian  officers  with  their  ladies,  as  well  as  other 
individuals  in  civilian  clothes. 

“  It  was  a  real  Peking  day — dusty  and  cold.  The  duirt 
made  it  difficult  to  see  the  route  clearly.  Only  between 
gusts  of  a  chilly  wind  could  one  distinguish  the  seemingly 
endless  lines  of  soldiers  who  had  already  been  on  duty 
since  the  very  early  morning.  At  about  qne  in  the  after¬ 
noon  imperial  couriers,  arriving  at  the  gallop,  announced 
in  a  loud  but  deep  and  sonorous  voice  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor.  Nevertheless,  the  crowd  had  to  wait  another 
hour  before  a  number  of  carriages,  rather  old  and  little  in 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  pomp,  full  of  men  and  women 
servants,  indicated  that  the  body  of  the  procession  was 
now  very  near.  A  short  while  later  Yiian  Shih-k’ai,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Northern  Troops  and  viceroy  of  Chihli  Pro¬ 
vince,  who  had  replaced  Li  Hung-Chang  as  Premier,  arrived 
surrounded  by  his  General  Staff.  He  could  clearly  be 
recognised  astride  his  pony  and  wearing  a  short  jacket  of 
yellow  silk.  Prince  Ch’ing  followed.  He  had  been  to  gre^ 
his  master  and  was  now  returning  to  the  Palace.  By  now 


the  emperor’s  own  chair  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  A 
battalion  of  Tartar  infantry — all  fine  men  marching  in  very 
orderly  ranks — formed  the  advance-guard.  It  was  followed 
by  a  squadron  of  Chinese  cavalry,  armed  with  muskets  and 
swords  and  mounted  on  Australian  horses.  The  leaders 
carried  a  triangular  pennant  of  yellow  silk  embroidered 
with  a  large  black  dragon.  The  horsemen  were  dressed  in 
uniforms  of  a  sky-blue  material,  and  wore  over  their  head 
a  long  length  of  black  stuff  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an 
elegant  turban.  Seen  from  the  heights  of  the  Tartar  wall, 
they  offered  a  splendid  effect.  The  imperial  umbrella 
carriers  came  next — about  fifty  men,  each  one  supporting 
a  large  open  umbrella  of  a  bright  colour  on  which  were 
embroidered  characters  and  sentences. 

^  “  At  last  arrived  the  imperial  palanquin,  all  painted  in 
yellow  feven  to  the  poles,  and  carried  by  servants  of  high 
stature  dressed  in  red.  It  was  surrounded  by  mandarins 
of  second  class  on  horseback  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrowsj^'as  well  as  with  other  antiquated  weapons.  Some 
wore  breastplates  and  thick,  black  furs  greatly  admired  by 
the 'European  ladies.  The  troops  presented  arms  kneeling 
down,  while  trumpets,  each  playing  a  different  tune,  blared 
forth  a  would-be  fanfare.  In  the  meanwhile,  just  before 
the  palanquin  had  reached  the  Ch’ien  Men  gate,  a  man¬ 
darin  had  climbed  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  main  bastion 
and  had  asked  the  Europeans,  who  were  leaning  over  the 
loopholes  to  obtain  a  better  view,  that  they  should  refrain 
from  occupying  the  central  opening  so  that  no  person  should 
find  himself  over  the  emperor  as  he  passed  underneath  the 
gate.  This  may  be  called  a  Chinese  whim,  nevertheless 
easily  understandable  when  one  is  acquainted  with  local 
customs  and  knows  what  importance  these  people  attach 
to  form  in  all  social  intercourse.  The  emperor,  as  the  chair 
crossed  the  gate,  lifted  his  head,  staring  curiously  at  the 
Europeans. 
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British  Embassy.  Peking  (photograh  by  Millicent  Morrison) 

“  The  Tartar  wall,  at  this  particular  point,  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  which  then  curve  inwardly,  creating  a 
convenient  and  rather  compact  courtyard,  flanked  on  the 
left  and  right  by  two  small  pagodas.  The  emperor  was 
carried  to  the  one  on  the  left.  There  he  alighted  and, 
after  a  brief  prayer,  he  returned  to  the  chair.  However, 
before  entering  it  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  once  again, 
with  intense  curiosity,  he  looked  up  to  the  bastion  and  all 
round  the  courtyard.  He  was  completely  dressed  in  dark- 
blue  silk  and  wore  the  usual  hat  embroidered  with  pearls. 
These  Europeans  who  had  seen  him  before  the  flight  from 
Peking  stated  that  he  appeared  in  much  better  health.  He 
walked  with  an  easy  gait  and  rather  quickly. 

“  The  empress  came  last,  .with  a  retinue  of  her  own 
much  similar  to  that  of  the  emperor.  She  also  prayed  in  the 
temple  on  the  left.  On  turning  back,  she  looked  around 
and  towards  the  Europeans  to  whom  she  appeared  to  bow 
slightly.  After  having  resumed  her  seat,  she  was  carried 
to  the  temple  on  the  right,  there  too  to  offer  a  prayer.  In 
her  palanquin  she  then  continued  towards  the  Palace.  On 
passing  by  the  group  of  houses  occupied  by  the  European 
spectators,  she  very  definitely  inclined  her  head  in  salute  to 
them,  to  which  she  was  answered  with  great  deference. 
Tsu  Hsi  undoubtedly  appeared  a  commanding  figure.  She 
wore  a  surcoat  of  blue  material  with  very  large  and  long 
sleeves  which  hid  the  entire  length  of  her  arms.  A  silk 
band  was  tied  around  her  head,  and  three  large  pearls 
shone  on  her  forehead.  Even  at  her  age  she  looked  alert 
and  full  of  energy. 

“  The  end  of  the  procession  was  now  in  sight.  As  the 
road  emptied  the  soldiers  on  the  left  and  right  formed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  rear  guard.  The  empress’s  palanquin  was  now 
within  the  Forbidden  City.  The  southern  gates  were  locked. 

“  It  was  late  afternoon.  The  sky  had  assumed  a  deep, 
but  clear,  blue  hue,  while  in  the  west  the  sun  was  setting, 
shooting  forth  shafts  of  red  light.  From  the  heights  of 
the  Tartar  Wall  one  could  still  seef  the  imperial  procession 
unwinding  slowly  and  silently  through  the  various  court¬ 
yards  towards  its  final  destination.” 
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WILL  COMMUNISM  ENDURE  IN  CHINA  ? 

By  Marc  T.  Greene 


A  VALUATION  of  the  impact  of  Communism  on  the 
mass  of  the  Chinese  people  must  be  made  primarily 
with  a  consideration  of  the  price  in  hi  man  terms, 
rather  than  in  political  or  economic.  Whether  that 
price  turns  out  to  be  too  high,  as  the  Chinese  people 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  pay  it,  wi:l,  more  than 
anything  else,  determine  the  ultimate  fate  ci  the  present 
regime  and  the  length  of  the  tenure  cf  Communist 
domination  itself  as  concerns  all  of  China. 

Against  a  background  of  twenty-iive  years  close 
acquaintance  with  China  and  the  Chinese  this  writer  con¬ 
tinues  in  fairly  constant  touch  through  various  depend¬ 
able  sources  of  information  with  the  current  position. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  therefore,  it  can  be,  sum¬ 
marised  briefly  here.  That  is  an  essential  preface  -to  any 
consideration  of  the  probable  durability  of  Communist 
domination  in  China.  And  with  that  domination  the 
power  of  Communism  in  the  Far  East,  perhaps  its  very 
existence  there,  will  stand  or  fall. 

Now  there  is  no  question  of  the  improvement  of 
economic  conditions  under  Communism,  though  for  the 
matter  of  that  they  were  so  bad  as  the  result  of  years  of 
Kuomintang  corruption  and  incompetency  that  they 
could  hardly  conceivably  have  been  worse.  Hunger  was 
widespread,  actual  starvation  was  common  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  the  standard  of  living — never 
in  history  anything  but  low  among  three-fourths  of  the 
Chinese  people — was  at  an  all-time  ebb,  and  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  worth  less  than  the  paper  it  was  printed  on. 
The  gigantic  “  steal  ”  of  the  “  gold  yuan,”  which  required 
the  turning  over  to  the  National  Government  of  all  gold 
in  the  people’s  hands,  including  personal  effects  of 
whatever  sort,  in  return  for  the  said  yuan,  put  millions 
of  pounds  of  “hard”  money  in  the  hands  of 'the 
Kuomintang  leaders  while  further  impoverishing  the 
people. 

The  Communists,  on  the  contrary,  have  made 
currency  relatively  stable,  markedly  raised  the  general 
living-standard,  improved  agricultural  conditions  by 
flood-protection,  largely  abolished  the  absentee-landlord 
system  and  the  practice  of  tax-farming,  which  was  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  incredible  wealth  possessed 
by  the  “  Chiang  Dynasty  ”  to-day  and  cached  in  safe 
places  throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  popular  misery. 

'  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  position  and  no 
one  with  any  desire  to  face  that  position  objectively 
denies  any  part  of  the  foregoing.  But  what  of  the  price 
in  human  terms?  This,  especially  with  a  people  like 
the  Chinese,  will  ultimately  determine  the  issue. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  the  extinction  of  the  individual 
as  such  and  that  itself  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  every 
Chinese  concept  of  life  and  living.  The  “  student  ”  class, 
always  the  dissidents  and  malcontents  whether  the  rule 
was  Kuomintang,  Communist  or  “western  capitalist 
exploitation,”  has  become  the  main  Communist  support. 


They  are  the  regimentors  of  thought  and  deed,  the 
scrutinisers  of  every  last  act  and  motive  of  the  people, 

“  for  the  common  good,”  as  the  slogan  goes. 

The  “  students,”  who  include  a  good  many  who  never 
saw  the  inside  of  even  the  most  elementary  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  and  not  a  few  who  cannot  read  or  write 
their  own  language,  are  planning  a  “new  civilisation,” 
and  in  their  plans  the  individual  as  such  is  only  an 
impediment,  an  obstacle  to  be  removed,  a  “  social  hin¬ 
drance  ”  to  be  mercilessly  liquidated.  Nothing  that  he 
says,  possesses  or  even  thinks  is  his  own.  Even  to  covet 
ownership  is  “  anti-social  ”  and  punishable  as  such. 

All  relationships  must  be  on  a  “  class-basis.”  No 
act,  not  even  the  gift  of  a  peck  of  corn  to  a  needy  friend; 
no  move,  not  even  an  evening’s  visit  to  an  acquaintance, 
may  be  made  without  permission  from  the  local  bureau¬ 
crat.  No  man’s  life  is  his  own.  He  is  part  of  the 
“  organisation  ”  or  the  “  state.” 

Clearly  this  is  death  to  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
man,  and  if  the  Kuomintang  destroyed  men’s  bodies  the 
present  regime  is  doing  a  worse  thing,  an  infinitely 
worse.  Moreover,  to  it  all  is  added  a  measureless  degree 
of  hypocrisy,  as  is  inevitable  with  a  million  or  so  bureau¬ 
crats  having  “their  own  purposes  to  serve  as  well  as  those 
of  the  “state.”  It  used  to  be  said  that  many  so-called 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith  were  only  “rice- 
Christians  ” — that  is,  Christians  for  reasons  of  expedi¬ 
ency.  But  where  there  was  one  rice-Christian  there  are 
a  dozen  “  rice-Communists.”  Except  that  now  it  is  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  expediency.  It  is  one  of  sheer 
preservation  of  existence,  though  as  to  that  the  number 
of  suicides  in  China  is  clearly  established  as  having  far 
exceeded  any  figures  heretofore  known. 

Nobody  who  understands  the  Chinese  believes  for 
a  moment  that  this  sort  of  reign  of  terror,  of  psycho¬ 
logical  terror  more  than  physical,  can  endure  indefinitely. 
It  stems,  of  course,  from  two  main  causes,  Kuomintang 
rottenness,  and  overwhelming,  Soviet-backed  force. 
Seeking  relief  from  the  one  and  cowed  by  the  other, 
China  has  found  a  little  more  economic  security  at  the 
dreadful  price  of  complete  and  crushing  spiritual 
catastrophe.  The  body  of  China  has  received  a  slight 
injection  of  physical  regeneration,  but  her  soul  is  being 
slowly  drained  of  the  vitality  which  has  sustained  it 
through  centuries  of  travail  and  hardship. 

Can  this  go  .on,  and  how  long?  Who  knows?  Use¬ 
less  to  lament  now  the  things  that  “  might  have  been 
done  ”  clearly  as  those  who  now  understand  what  they 
are.  Perhaps  never  in  history  has  there  been  a  time 
when  lamentations  over  the  past  and  its  failures  and 
errors  were  of  less  use  than  to-day.  Despite  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  all  but  the  most  intransigeant  may 
take  some  heed  to  the  future  out  of  the  lessons  of  the 
dire  and  tragic  results  of  our  incredible  follies  in  the 
East. 
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One  direct  cause  of  these  has  been  from  the  hrst  the 
handling  ot  Far  ii.astern  policy,  especially  in  the 
United  estates,  by  people  wlio  do  not  know  the  Hiast.  Tnis 
IS  particularly  true  in  lespect  ol  China.  i\mencan  Chinese 
poucy  has  rarely  faced  realities,  hut  has  generally 
been  shaped  with  regard  to  American  material  interests 
there,  'ihe  last  thing  it  has  considered  is  the  fact,  so 
well  imown  to  all  persons  informed  on  the  Fast,  that 
these  Chinese  are  the  most  tractable  of  people  when 
tactfully  led,  but  the  most  stubborn  and  resentful  under 
attempts  to  drive  them. 

American  Big  Business  looked  for  its  most  profitable 
post-war  field  of  commercial  exploitation  in  China. 

"  Four  Hundred  Million  Customers,”  as  a  veteran 
American  trader  in  China  wrote.  In  other  words,  the 
largest  trading  potential  on  earth.  And  the  issue  was 
clear-cut.  Under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  with  whom  you 
could  “  do  business,”  easy  and  rich  trading.  Under  any 
regime  holding  to  the  slogan  “  China  for  the  Chinese  ” — 
not  so  good.  Therefore,  all  support  to  Chiang,  despite 
his  treachery,  dishonesty  and  general  rottenness. 

This  is  really  what  it  comes  down  to.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference,  and  the  power,  of  American 
business  interests  a  compromise  could  have  been  reached 
in  China  which  would  in  all  probability  have  kept  Com¬ 
munism  at  bay  there.  For  it  cannot  too  often  be  stressed 
that  the  Chinese  mentality  is,  out  of  the  tradition  and 
thought-habits  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  directly 
antithetical  to  any  form  whatever  of  totalitarianism  or 
tlie  suppression  and  subordination  of  the  individual.  The 
Chinese  never  wanted  Communism.  It  was  forced  upon 
them.  And,  contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  opinion, 
it  was  not  Russia  that  forced  it  upon  thenf.  It  was  the 
West,  and  of  the  West  mainly  America. 

The  Chinese  people  were  fed-up  and  sick  to  death 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek-ism,  and  all  the  corruption,  thievery 
and  aggrandisement  of  a  few  that  it  connoted.  They 
would  have  no  more  or  it.  Whatever  the  alternative,  it 
could  not  be  worse.  Thus  they  reasoned,  and  logically. 
They  may  be  wrong.  On  one  side  they  are  wrong,  the 
suppression  of  the  individual.  But  on  the  other  side 
they  are  right,  a  chance  to  avert  starvation.  Which  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  more  important  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

A  coalition  government  that  would  have  ousted 
Chiang  and  provided  for  representation  of  all  parties, 
even  the  extremists,  and  comprehended  the  economic 
reforms  the  Communists  have  already  made — all  of  it 
practicable — would  have  kept  Communism  out  of  China 
just  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning. 

All  that  was  urged  by  informed  men.  It  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  idea  of  General  Marshall,  who  now  is  rated 
and  rallied  at  by  demagogues  in  the  American  Senate 
for  exactly  the  reason  that  it  was  his  idea. 
It  was,  in  the  main,  the  policy  favoured  by  Britain.  It 
was  urged  by  experts  on  China  like  Owen  Lattimore 
who,  as  a  result,  have  had  to  face  “  committees  of  inves¬ 
tigation  ”  and  been  insulted  and  derided  by  the 
American  “  kept  ”  press. 

What  we  are  now  paying  the  price  for  and  may  have 
to  pay  a  larger  one  yet  is  for  permitting  business  to 
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shape  foreign  policies  instead  of  realism,  logic,  common 
sense,  and  tne  wishes  of  the  native  peoples,  flow  much 
more  must  we  sacrifice  and  sutler  oetore  we  learn  me 
tolly  of  that  kind  of  thing?  We  could  have  leu  tne 
Chinese  people  away  from  Communism,  or  at  the  very 
worst  to  I’itoism.  isut  now,  when  we  attempt  to  tear 
them  from  it,  their  almost  unanimous  view  is  thai  the 
West  is  their  enemy  and  that  they  must  hght  for  iheir 
very  existence  against  it.  That  has  been  the  line  of 
Soviet  propaganda  from  the  start,  and  everything  we  oi 
the  West  have  done  has  been  a  reinforcement  of  the 
argument. 

General  David  G.  Barr,  of  the  U.S.A.,  spoke  the 
other  day  of  what  he  had  seen  and  participated  in  ol 
attempts  to  strengthen  and  reorganise  the  forces  ol 
Chiang.  ”  Vain,”  he  said,  ’  were  endeavours  lo  institute 
proper  payment  of  troops,  or  any  payment.  Fquaiiy 
vain  were  the  attempts  to  establish  supply  and  tiaining 
methods  and,  above  all,  to  abolish  the  traditional 
•  squeeze  ’  system.”  The  •  squeeze  ’  system.  That  is  to 
say,  ‘  What  is  there  in  it  for  me?  ’  ‘  Me  ’  being  Chiang 
and  his  colleagues.  "I  am  devoted  to  the  Chinese 
people,”  added  this  veteran  of  the  Far  East.  “  I  feel 
they  are  the  most  enduring,  hapless,  hopeless,  helpless 
people  in  the  world.” 

Many  informed  people  feel  that  way  about  them, 
and  out  of  such  a  sentiment  inevitably  grows  a  deep  and 
abiding  sympathy,  also  the  understanding  that  to  them 
Communism,  far  from  being  an  ideological  concept,  has 
merely  been  a  way  out — at  least  a  hoped-for  way  out— 
of  misery,  hunger  and  desperation.  And  the  result  is 
that  now  two  or  three  millions  of  them,  armed  and 
unarmed,  have  been  put  in  watch  over  the  lives  and 
thoughts  and  smallest  intents  of  four  hundred  millions. 
The  spectacle  is  appalling  and  depressing,  yet  soon  or 
later  the  individualistic,  liberty-loving  Chinese  must 
revolt — revolt  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace  in 
spiritual  slavery.  What  our  part,  the  part  of  the  West, 
will  be  in  this  we  shall  do  well  to  decide  without  delay. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir, — Your  political  correspondent’s  article 
on  “Britain’s  Political  Parties  and  the  East  (1)”  in 
your  May  issue  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  where  his  poli¬ 
tical  sympathies  lie,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  the 
Labour  Party  as  “  the  real  Creator  of  the  area 
(South-East  Asia)  as  a  political  entity,”  he  shows  a  fine 
disregard  for  historical  fact  and  recent  history  at  that. 

This  distinction,  if  such  it  is,  belongs  to  Japan,  who 
dubbed  the  area  “  South  East  Asia  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  ”  in  their  propaganda  that  followed  immediately 
upon  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  some  four  years 
before  our  present  rulers  came  to  power. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  Kenneth  Benda. 

Plantation  House, 

31,  Fenchurch  Street, 

London,  E.C.3. 
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REBUILDING 

A 

MOSQUE 

(If'ft)  The  lUidshahi  Mosque,  after 
reniwaliou.  It  ran  accommodate  65,000 
people 

(heloii',  left)  Blocks  of  stone  for  the 
central  dome  hein^  hoisted  into  place 
hy  a  primitii'e  hand-worked  crane 
(below,  right)  Bamboo  scaffolding  on 
the  central  dome 


One  of  the  world’s  largest  mosques,  the  Badshahi 
Mosque  of  Lahore,  has  now  been  completely  restored. 
The  mosque  was  built  in  1662  by  Aurangzeb’s  master  of 
ordnance.  Later  it  was  used  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  stable 
and  magazine,  and  an  earthquake  caused  still  greater 
damage.  The  restoration  schenm  was  initiaUid  by  Sir 
Sikander  Hyat,  late  premier  of  the  Punjab,  and  took 
ten  years  to  accomplish.  The  entire  outer  layer  of  sand¬ 


stone  was  stripped  and  the  stonework  redressed  and 
overhauled  by  the  descendants  of  the  master  masons 
who  built  the  Mosque  in  Mughal  times.  The  minarets 
were  rebuilt  and  cupolas  were  added,  and  the  floor  of 
the  cour  tyard  was  relaid.  The  entire  work  was  carried 
out  by  traditional  methods,  using  simple  bamboo  scaf¬ 
folding  and  hand  tools  for  carving  the  large  blocks  of 
stone. 


y } 
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FROM  ALL 


Future  of  Okinawa 

According  to  a  Japanese  agency  report  from  Naha, 
capital  of  Okinawa,  Okinawans  are  not  certain  whether 
Japan  would  be  able  to  support  the  islands  should  they 
be  returned  to  her  after  the  peace  treaty.  So  far  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  war  damage  has  been  repaired  and 
there  is  anxiety  lest  return  to  Japan  might  endanger 
financial  aid.  No  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  American  aid 
to  Japan  is  earmarked  for  Okinawa,  and  the  existence 
of  American  bases  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  islands’  economy  and  to  which  they  are  making  a 
contribution  valued  at  $1  million  per  month.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling,  even  amongst  the  members  of  the  local 
provisional  government,  that  Okinawa  should  come 
under  some  form  of  trusteeship  and  that  in  any  case 
return  to  Japan  should  be  made  subject  to  a  referendum. 

Nehru’s  Report  to  All-India  Congress  Committee 

In  a  lengthy  report  to  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee,  outlining  the  Central  Government’s  policies 
and  achievements,  Mr.  Nehru  made  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  problems  facing  the  country.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  the  Kashmir  question:  elections,  economic 
conditions  and  the  population  problem  and  to  India’s 
foreign  policy.  Of  the  latter  he  said  this  policy  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  India’s  past  outlook  on  foreign 
affairs  and  of  independence,  and  that  she  had  no  ambi¬ 
tions,  but  rather  tried  to  develop  friendly  relations  with 
all  countries  by  trying  to  throw  in  her  weight  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  justice  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
military  commitments.  Mr.  Nehru  pointed  out  that 
although  this  policy  has  often  been  criticised,  neverthe¬ 
less  there  has  been  an  appreciation  of  India’s  sincerity. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  emphasise  that  this  foreign 
policy  in  spite  of  some  internal  criticism,  represented 
the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

In  dealing  with  Indo-Pakistan  relations,  Mr.  Nehru 
said  that  the  problem  of  Kashmir  was  the  result  of  a 
basic  inner  conflict  between  the  two  countries.  “  India,” 
he  declared,  “  stands  for  a  secular  State  and  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  component  parts  to  live  their  autonomous 
lives.  Pakistan  continues  to  be  a  communal  State  which 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  objectives  and  ideology,  is 
aggressive  in  its  outlook.  Such  ideology  appears  strange 
in  the  world  today.  . .  .”  He  maintained  that  in  Pakistan, 
the  State  policy  lepresented  the  old  two-nation  theory 
and  the  narrow  communalism  of  the  old  Muslin  League, 
and  that  this  was  a  disruptive  and  subversive  policy, 
resulting  in  great  difficulty  for  the  minority  communi¬ 
ties.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  natural  for  the  people 
of  Kashmir  to  resist  the  “  narrow  communalism  of 
Pakistan.” 

“  How  can  the  people  of  this  State,  with  their 
socially  advanced  ideology,  look  forward  except  with 
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dismay  towards  the  communal  reactionary  and  authori¬ 
tative  regime  of  Pakistan.  India’s  position  jn  regard 
to  Kashmir  has  been  repeatedly  and  firmly  stated  and 
we  stand  by  it.  It  is  not  Kashmir,  therefore,  but  rather 
a  much  deeper  conflict  that  comes  in  the  way  of  friendly 
relations  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  situation 
is  a  grave  one.  We  cannot  give  up  the  basic  ideals  which 
we  have  held  so  long  and  on  which  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  State  is  founded.  We  cannot  encourage 
anything  which  breaks  up  the  national  unity  of  India. 
We  cannot  be  subject  to  a  continuation  of  the  old  policy 
of  disintegration  and  aggression.  This  must  be  clearly 
understood.” 

Exploring  the  Tunhuang  Caves 

The  Tunhuang  Caves  in  West  Kansu,  often  called 
the  “  Caves  of  a  Thousand  Buddhas,”  are  the  subject  of 
an  exhibition  which  is  now  being  held  in  Peking. 
Replicas  of  murals  and  sculptures  from  the  Caves,  which 
took  a  team  of  artists  eight  years  to  make,  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  artistic  treasures  which  the  caves 
contain.  Tunhuang  was  once  an  important  stage  post  on 
the  ancient  Silk  Road — the  caravan  track  that  linked 
China  to  India  and  further  West.  It  was  thus  a  centre 
for  the  cultural  trends  of  both  East  and  West,  and  this 
is  shown  in  some  of  the  murals  which  decorate  the 
Caves.  The  work  of  artists  of  the  early  Wei  Dynasty, 
for  instance,  although  basically  derived  from  the  Han 
culture,  nevertheless  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Greco-Indian  School. 

The  Caves  date  from  366  a.d.,  in  the  Chin  dynasty, 
when  the.  first  grotto  was  hollowed  out  of  the  steep  cliffs. 
Then,  throughout  the  ensuing  dynasties,  down  to  1644  a.d., 
subsequent  caves  were  dug  and  consecrated  by  devout 
Buddhists  and  Tunhuang  becarhe  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Scrolls,  icons,  embroideries,  tapestries  and  paintings 
were  donated  by  the  faithful  to  embellish  the  shrines, 
and  the  walls  of  each  cave  were  covered  with  carvings 
and  frescoes. 

During  the  Northern  Sung  Dynasty,  all  the  movable 
treasures  were  collected  and  sealed  in  a  hidden  grotto 
behind  a  wall,  wheie  they  lay  for  over  900  years  until 
they  were  accidentally  discovered.  In  1907,  Sir  Aurel 
Stein  was  able  to  visit  the  Caves  and  remove  a  large 
number  of  paintings  and  scrolls,  and  so  the  fame  of  the 
Caves  spread  abroad.  Several  further  attempts,  some 
successful,  were  made  to  remove  scrolls  and  other 
movable  objects,  but  the  majority  of  scrolls,  about  8,600 
were  taken  to  the  Metropolitan  Library  of  Peking. 

Most  of  the  murals  and  sculptures  in  each  of  the 
469  caves  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  They  depict 
all  aspects  of  life — customs,  dress,  tools,  vehicles — all  are 
painted  with  great  skill  and  artistic  feeling.  The  colours 
are  bright  and  original,  the  line  and  brushwork  free  and 
flowing  and  each  detail  is  treated  with  care  and  vigour. 
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SIX  COKTINENTS 


Consult  your  Travel  Agent 
or  any  B.O.A.C.  office. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  •  SPAIN  •  PORTUGAL  •  ITALY 
SWITZERLAND  •  USA  •  BERMUDA  •  NASSAU 
CANADA  •  WEST  INDIES  •  SOUTH  AMERICA 
MIDDLE  EAST  •  WEST,  EAST  &  SOUTH  AFRICA 
PAKISTAN  •  INDIA  •  CEYLON  •  AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND  •  FAR  EAST  •  JAPAN 


FLY  BO  AC 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS  LIMITED,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  AND  TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LIMITED 
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BOOKS  on  the 

Nationalism  and  Language  Reform  in  China  hy  John 

OK  Frances  iticelon  Ihiwersity  Press.  London: 

(ieoflrex  Cnnibcrlege,  25.v.) 

With  such  a  language  as  Chinese  it  is  inevitable 
that  continued  elTorts  at  simplification  or  other  reform 
should  be  made,  especially  as  few  Westerners  begin  the 
study  of  the  language  until  they  reach  adult  years.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  the  difficulty  of  the  script  and  the  com¬ 
plication  of  the  written  language  have  always  been 
exaggerated.  Naturally  difficulties  exist,  but  then  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  mastery  of  any  subject.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  reformed  language  and  script  in  China 

would  reduce  appreciably  the  task  of  the  foreign 
student. 

None  the  less  the  problem  is  an  old  one  and  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  contributions  to  its  solution 
have,  through  the  years,  been  spread  over  such 
numerous  publications  in  so  many  lands.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  Mr.  De  Francis’s  book  is  that  he  has  brought 
together  all  the  contributions  to  this  subject  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  main  purpose — the  study  of  the  reform 
as  a  vital  part  of  Chinese  political  and  social  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  is  frequently  dangerous  to  deduce  sociological 
tendencies  from  popular  movements;  Mr.  De  Francis  is 
cautious,  weighing  carefully  each  step  in  his  exposition. 

Neville  Whymant 

Confucius  and  Christ />y  L.  .Siilri.kv-Pricl  (Dwt/e?  Press: 

A.  6-  C.  Black,  21.v.) 

Whatever  the  standpoint  of  the  intelligent  observer 
of  world  history  and  philosophy,  none  can  afford  to 
ignore  Confucius  and  his  contribution  to  ethics.  For 
nearly  25  centuries  his  teaching  has  dominated  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  quarter  of  the  earth’s  people.  For  over  70 
years  Christians  have  beem  dependent  for  their  view 

of  Confucius  and  his  teaching-  on  James  Legge;  many 
Sinologues  and  even  more  Chinese  have  considered 
Legge’s  judgments  too  severe,  his  understanding  of  his 
original  often  faulty. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  has  done  well  in  presenting  a  revised  picture  of 
China’s  first  sage  to  his  fellow  Christians.  He  is 
(within  the  limits  of  his  faith)  scrupulously  fair;  he 
uses  the  Chinese  themselves  as  sources  rather  than 
foreign  views.  Disqpssing  Chinese  philosophic  trends, 
he  insists  on  the  need  for  (and  Confucian  lack  of)  meta¬ 
physics  in  any  full  and  clear  appreciation  of  life,  its 
value  and  its  problems.  He  details  the  main  principles 

of  Confucianism,  compares  and  contrasts  them  with 
Christian  and  other  principles;  he  presents  the  family 
system  clearly,  the  use  of  ethical  standards,  ceremonial, 
education  and  the  problem  of  identifying  name  with 
reality.  All  is  presented  with  a  clarity  of  expression 
and  sincerity  of  purpose.  It  is  an  excellent  introductory 
manual  to  the  full  study  of  the  Confucian  canon. 

Neville  Whymant 
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FAR  EAST 

700  Millions  for  Peace  and  Democracy  {l^eking:  iurcign 
La u gauge  Press) 

Women  in  New  China  {Peking:  Poreign  Language 
Press) 

The  first  of  these  two  little  books  consists  of 
speeches  by  leading  figures  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  on  Chinese  -  Soviet  relations.  Those  who  want 
to  know  the  future  course  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  will 
do  well  to  study  it  closely;  particularly  those  whose 
wishful  thinking  sees  another  Tito  in  Peking. 

Women  in  \ew  China  throws  light  on  the  great 
social  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  that  country. 
China  was  the  country  where  child  marriage,  child 
slavery  and  all  the  injustices  of  a  feudal  society  were 
imposed  upon  women.  Women  were  slaves  to  their 
parents  and  employers,  and  slaves  to  their  husbands. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  except  for  the  brief 
interlude  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  they  have  gained 
social  equality.  This  little  book  tells  how  much  the 
position  of  women  has  changed  for  the  better  in  the 
period  of  the  People’s  Republic.  For  its  facts  about 
modern  China,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  possible 
future  for  women  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  well  worth 
reading. 

N.  S. 

Everyday  Life  in  Ancient  India  hy  1*au.\iini  Slnagui’ia 
(Oxford  i! nix'ersily  Press,  Rs.  5) 

Miss  Padmini  Senagupta  has  given  us  a  fascinating 
picture  of  daily  life  in  ancient  India,  how  the  people 
worked,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  the  houses  they  dwelt 
in,  their  arts,  crafts  and  occupations,  their  clothes,  orna¬ 
ments  and  jewels,  and  even  how  the  women  did  their 
hair!  The  book  is  illustrated  with  charming  woodcuts, 
taken  from  contemporary  sculptures.  Some  of  Miss 
Senagupta’s  statements,  for  instance,  that  child-marriage 
was  unknown,  require  modification,  and  she  tells  us 

more  about  northern  than  southern  India.  She  has  little 
to  say  about  the  great  Dravidian  temples  which  arc  such 
a  feature  of  the  Dravidian  country.  But  one  cannot 
compress  everything  into  less  than  200  pages,  and  this 
little  work  makes  pleasant  reading  for  young  and  old. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson 

The  Indian  Political  Scene  hy  Sri  Rama  Shar.ma  (Hind 
Kitahs,  liombay,  Rs.  1-8-0) 

In  this  23-page  pamphlet,  the  author  attempts  to 
trace  the  political  events  after  India  became  a  Republic 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  contents  seem  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  lecture  or  an  address  before  some 

conference.  The  material  is  vast  enough  for  an 
instructive  book  and  the  author,  who  is  the  Principal 
of  a  College  at  Sholapur,  should  have  set  a  higher 
standard  of  instruction,  if  not  scholarship,  than  is  in 
evidence  in  this  pamphlet.  In  some  places,  he  seems 
to  be  facetious,  which  is  quite  out  of  tune  with  the 
dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  subject.  The  constitution 
is  praised  too  much  and  the  working  of  the  Cabinet 
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DISPLACEMENT  PUMPS 
AND  MOTORS 

By  R.  Hadekel,  B.Sc.,  A.C.G.I., 
A.F.R.Ae.S.,  A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Consulting  Engineer.  Examines 
the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
various  mechanisms  and  the 
constructional  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and  describes  their 
practical  applications. 

177  illustrations.  25/-  net. 

THE  THERMAL  TESTING 
OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

By  Leslie's.  Brown, 
M.lnst.B.E.,  M.lnst.F.  Includes 
all  the  data  necessary  to  cal¬ 
culate  efficiencies  and  steam 
costs.  With  four  folding  insets 
and  numerous  other  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  tables,  graphs, 
formul*,  etc.  18/6  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  SOUND 
INSULATION 

By  J.  E.  R.  Constable,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  and  K.  M. 
Constable,  M.A.  B.Sc.  An 
authoritative  guide  to  modern 
methods  and  materials  for 
sound-insulating  buildings  and 
machinery;  with  a  chapter  on 
legal  requirements. 

150  illustrations.  42/-  net. 


FLUID  PRESSURE 
MECHANISMS 

By  H.  G.  Conway,  M.A., 
A.M.I.Mech.E.,  F.R.Ae.S. 
Illustrated.  25/-  net. 

“  Approximately  500  devices 
are  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  book  . .  .  hydraulics,  pneu¬ 
matic  and  compressed  gas  sys¬ 
tems  of  high,  medium  and 

sometimes  low  pressure _ The 

book  satisfies  a  long-felt  want.” 

— Engineers  Digest. 

WOOD  TECHNDLDGY 

By  H.  D.  Tiemann,'M.E.,  M.F. 
A  book  by  an  American 
authority,  giving  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  the  structure  of 
wood,  its  mechanical,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  its 
various  applications,  and  the 
technical  processes  involved. 
Profusely  illustrated. 

Third  Edition.  30/-  net. 
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and  ministx'ies  throughout  the  year  during  which  the 
constitution  has  been  in  opeiation,  has  been  treated  too 
brieiiy  to  carry  any  conviction  and  without  giving  any 
Illustrations  or  facts. 

U.  V.  Seetaramaiya 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  by  P.  S.  Joshi  {Published  by 
ttie  author  at  40  isree  ^street,  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa) 

me  world  has,  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere,  con¬ 
demned  South  African  racialism,  the  more  so  since 
ivialan  nas  put  the  clock  still  further  back  unmindful  of 
the  lact  that  other  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
have  recognised  that  racialism  is  doomed.  Mr.  Joshi, 
an  Indian  journalist  in  South  Africa,  sums  up  the  story 
to  date,  telling  how  race  prejudice  has  developed  and 
aitected  the  three  elements  concerned  in  the  country— 
the  Bantus,  the  Indians  and  the  coloured  community  cf 
mixed  descent.  He  might  have  imported  bitterness  into 
his  writing,  but  he  has  on  the  whole  been  very  objec¬ 
tive,  and  one  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  fore¬ 
word  that  there  is  a  thread  of  frustration  throughout 
the  book.  Mr.  Joshi  sees  in  segregation  the  ruin  of  the 
white  population  no  less  than  that  of  other  races,  and 
he  suggests  that  economic  factors  rather  than  prejudice 
be  left  to  develop  the  country.  Churches  have  usually 
been  in  the  van  of  every  fight  for  human  dignity  and 
human  rights,  and  it  is  disheartening  to  read  Mr.  Joshi’s 
strictures  on  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  this  matter. 

Oblivious  to  world  trends,  South  Africa  hopes  to 
enforce  her  racial  code  on  the  mandated  territories  she 
wants  to  annex,  and  in  fact  to  influence  all  the  continent 
south  of  the  Sahara.  She  legislates  for  non-white  com¬ 
munities  without  troubling  to  ascertain  their  views  or 
meet  their  leaders.  Smuts  might  not  have  been  able  to 
get  his  countrymen  to  follow  a  very  liberal  policy,  but 
he  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall  when  he  said  in  an 
interview:  “  The  expulsion  of  the  white  man  from  Asia 
is  one  of  the  great  historical  events  of  our  time — and 
it  heralds  an  even  greater.  If  this  emergence  of  the 
non-white  races  spreads  from  Asia  to  Africa,  we  in 
South  Africa  may  yet  have  to  become  a  beacon  and  an 
example  for  the  world.  The  white  men  who  quitted 
Asia  went  back  to  their  native  lands  in  Europe,  but  we 
South  Africans  have  no  other  place  to  go.  This  is  our 
home.  We  have  lived  here  for  three  centuries,  and  here 
we  intend  to  stay.  Here,  one  way  or  another,  we  must 
settle  our  problems  by  ourselves.” 

The  note  of  warning  is  there,  and  it  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy  of  Malan  to  hope  to  succeed  where  Europe  and 
America  are  yielding  to  enlightened  world  opinion. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

The  Two  Worlds  by  S.  N.  Agarwal  {Bombay:  Hind 
Kitabs  Rs.  6/8) 

This  is  a  somewhat  naive  narrative  of  a  world  tour 
in  which  the  author  set  out  to  enlighten  the  world  as 
to  Gandhism  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  something  of 
new  developments  in  education  wherever  he  went.  One 
feels  that  he  has  lost  his  way  in  a  recital  of  common¬ 
place  travel  experiences  (“The  present  Pope’s  name 
is  Pius  XII  and  he  has  an  impressive  personality 
“  Switzerland  is  well  known  for  its  natural  beauty  . . .”) 


interspersed  with  sweeping  generalisations  of  the  type 
that  we  condemn  in  those  authors  who  wrote  books  on 
the  East  after  a  Cook’s  tour.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for 
there  was  much  to  learn  and  report  home  objectively 
during  his  journey  instead  of  looking  at  the  world 
through  the  Gandhian  looking-glass. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Wells  of  Power  by  Olae  Carol  {MacMillan  and 

Company,  15a.) 

Since  this  book  was  conceived,  the  assassination  of 
General  Razmara  and  the  passage  of  a  law  nationalising 
the  oil  industry  built  up  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  Persia  has  thrown  into  relief  the  political  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Although  events  have 
moved  rapidly  in  the  last  months,  the  fundamental 
problem  tackled  by  the  author — and  it  is  a  subject  too 
little  understood  outside  government  and  oil  industry 
circles — remains  as  depicted  by  Sir  Olaf  Caroe. 

The  Persian  Gulf  area,  after  a  short  period  of  rela¬ 
tive  stagnation  ushered  in  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  has  once  more  beconie  a  main  artery  of  com¬ 
munication  as  the  result  of  the  spread  of  international 
airlines.  Much  more  important  in  an  age  of  growing 
oil-dependence,  the  Middle  East  contains  almost  half 
the  world’s  proved  oil  reserves — mainly  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf — and  supplies  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  needs  of  the  Indian  peninsula  as  well  as  of  Far 
Eastern  markets.  In  the  absence  of  other  major  Euro¬ 
pean  interest  in  the  area,  outside  political  influence  in 
the  past  has  been  exercised  by  Britain  acting,  for  reasons 
of  history  and  geography,  mainly  from  Delhi.  With 
India  independent  and  British  power  no  longer  so 
directly  felt,  some  of  the  political  foundations  of  the 
Gulf  now  look  much  less  secure  than  they  did  20  or  even 
10  years  ago.  Fully  recognising  that,  chiefly  through  its 
effect  upon  oil-energy  supplies,  any  collapse  in  this  area 
would  reverberate  around  the  world.  Wells  of  Power 
studies  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  growth  in  the  untried 
conditions  of  to-day. 

It  is  through  the  eyes  of  one  nurtured  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  now  vanished  Political  Service  based  on 
Delhi  that  the  author  of  this  book  looks  at  the  countries 
surrounding  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  gives  him  the  great 
advantage  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  lands  and  a 
love  of  the  peoples  who  live  in  them,  and  enables  him 
to  present  a  lively  and  extremely  readable  account  of  a 
highly  complex  development.  It  has  also  made  him 
acutely  aware  of  the  worldwide  political  and  economic 
implications  of  the  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
efficiency  and  idleness  in  an  area  which  has  become  a 
chief  power-house  of  the  Old  World.  Although  faults 
may  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
area’s  oil  development — the  significance  of  French  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  influence  is  too  lightly  dismissed,  and 
the  nuances  of  company  linkages  are  not  always  shown 
with  the  accuracy  which  the  remainder  of  the  book 
leads  one  to  expect — Sir  Olaf  gives  one  of  the  clearest 
snapshots  of  this  vital  subject  contained  in  any  non¬ 
technical  volume  appearing  since  the  war. 

The  political  chapters,  although  their  arrangement 
tends  to  make  the  treatment  of  one  or  two  questions 
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somewhat  repetitive,  are  packed  with  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating  ideas,  and  contain  suggestions  for  the  future  as 
well  as  an  exposition  of  the  best  features  of  the  past. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  economics  of  oil 
and  on  the  politics  of  Islam  than  can  be  compassed 
within  the  240  pages  of  this  book.  But  the  author  has 
ventured  into  waters  singularly  lacking  in'  up-to-date 
charts,  and  he  has  provided  guidance  of  great  value  to 
all  those  seeking  some  understanding  of  the  many 
enigmas  of  the  Gulf’s  oil  countries. 

E.  S. 


oiro  presents 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WRITING 


No.  2.  Cuneiform  Writing 


Indians  in  Malayan  Economy  by  S.  Nanjundan  {Delhi: 

Manager  of  Publications,  Rs,  1  / 14) 

The  prosaic  title  of  this  booklet  brings  memories  of 
a  past  in  which  many  trips  between  Malaya  and  India 
figured.  Ships  of  the  British  India  Line,  holds  swarm¬ 
ing  with  Tamil  “  coolies  ”  going  to  Malaya  to  work  on 
rubber  estates,  possessing  little  but  the  clothes  they 
stood  in  or  returning  with  tin  trunks  full  of  clothes, 
immaculately  white  and  neatly  pressed,  and  other 
belongings:  the  Emigration  Depot  at  Avadi,  near 
Madras,  with  departing  and  returning  labourers  show¬ 
ing  that  Malaya  was  the  gateway  to  a  new  life,  hygiene, 
better  standards  for  lakhs  of  “  klings,”  as  they  called 
them  in  the  Straits;  scarcity  years  when  the  monsoon 
failed  and  the  rush  to  Avadi  was  so  heavy  that  extra 
ships  had  to  be  chartered  every  week.  Whatever  the 
defects  of  the  old  system,  with  the  kangani  getting  ten 
rupees  for  every  man  he  recruited,  the  opportunity  of 
making  better  money  was  a  godsend  to  many,  and  in 
the  process  Malaya,  for  reasons  of  good  business, 
evolved  the  most  progressive  labour  code  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Nanjundan’s  booklet,  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India,  is 
not  given  official  endorsement,  but  it  sets  out  very 
objectively  the  basic  facts  of  Malaya’s  economy,  labour 
problemms,  the  role  of  Indian  labour  in  its  development 
and  the  part  Indian  business  enterprise  is  playing  there. 
The  overall  picture  that  the  reviewer  gets  after  a  long 
absence  from  Malaya  is  one  of  an  Indian  population, 
reduced  by  wartime  movement,  hardships  and  repatria¬ 
tion  to  four-fifths  of  its  peak  figure  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  settling  down  to  become  real  citizens  of 
Malaya.  The  sex  ratio  has  improved  from  516  females 
per  1,000  males  in  1931  to  692  in  1947,  while  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  Indian  population  is  Malayan  born. 
Although  Indians  in  the  thirties  formed  over  half  of 
Malaya’s  labour  force,  they  are  now  rather  below  half, 
Malays  showing  a  noticeably  increased  tendency  to 
work  in  factories  and  on  estates.  Many  of  the  Indian 
estate  labourers  prefered  to  take  up  allotments  of  land 
near  their  old  estates,  and  the  Malayan  Government  saw 
the  value  of  encouraging  this  tendency  as  building  up  a 
stable  labour  reserve  which  could  combine  farming  with 
estate  work  as  and  when  the  opportunity  offered.  The 
short  term  assisted  unskilled  immigrants  of  the  past  are 
becoming  a  permanent  and  useful  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  while  not  altogether  unmindful  of  the  old  folks 
at  home,  as  is  shown  by  the  big  increase  in  remittances 
to  India. 

Malaya’s  labour  code  is  well  administered,  and 


Before  3000  B.C.  the  Sumerians  in 
Babylon  produced  “Cuneiform” 
writing.  The  method  employed 
was  to  impress  the  characters  on 
soft  clay  tablets  with  a  stylus 
probably  made  from  reed  sharpened 
to  a  point.  The  clay  was  then 
baked  hard  to  make  the  markings 
permanent.  In  certain  instances 
cuneiform  writing  was  also  in¬ 
scribed  on  stone,  the  characters 
being  engraved  with  chiselling 
tools.  This  form  of  writing  was 
used  consistently  until  almost  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by 
which  time  papyrus  had  replaced 
clay,  just  as  Biro  is  the  latest  of  a 
long  line  of  successors  to  the  stylus. 


1*0  the  ballpoint  pen 


WITH  THE  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE 


Indians  participate  along  with  others  in  labour  and 
union  activities  to  a  growing  extent.  Indian  business¬ 
men  continue  to  be  active  in  commercial  life,  especially 
in  trade  with  India,  for  which  increased  scope  is  p.t- 
dicted  in  the  future. 

The  whole  tale  is  a  pleasing  one  of  adaptation  and 
useful  service  to  an  adopted  homeland,  where  one  hopes 
the  restoration  of  order  will  see  not  only  great  material 
progress  but  the  working  out  of  a  new  pattern  of  inter¬ 
racial  co-operation. 

Bernard  Fonseca 


Foreign  Investment  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  C'.ountric  s 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Prepared  by  E.C.A.F.F. 
{United  Nations,  New  York,  5s.) 

The  new  sovereign  states  which  emerged  in  Asij. 
and  in  the  Far  East  after  the  war  have  been  faced  with 
big  financial  problems  in  connection  with  their  plans 
to  develop  the  national  economy  of  their  countries. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  states  see  the  lack  of  indi¬ 
genous  financial  resources,  and  therefore  recognise  the 
necessity  for  foreign  investments  to  build  up  their 
economy,  particularly  as  the  governments  of  these 
stales  have  embarked  upon  far-reaching  industrialisa¬ 
tion  programmes,  some  of  which  aim  at  transforming 
their  states  from  primary-producing  into  industrial 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  nationalist 
feeling,  haunted  by  memories  of  the  past,  looks  with  the 
greatest  (sometimes  even  exaggerated)  mistrust  on 
foreign  capital  investments  as  a  threat  of  encroachment 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  states.  Regulations  on 
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foreign  investments  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
compromise  between  the  two  above-mentioned  factors. 

This  U.N.  publication,  which  enumerates  country  by 
country  the  governing  laws  and  regulations  on  foreign 
investments  and  gives  detailed  information  on  taxation 
in  these  countries,  is  a  valuable  source  for  students  of 
Asia  and  an  important  handbook  for  business  men 
interested  in  trade  and  other  economic  relations  with 
this  area. 

Economic  Relations  of  India  with  South-East  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  N.  V.  .Sovam,  (Indian  Council  of 
World  Affairs.  London:  (Icoffrcy  CuniUcrlcgc 
1  \s.  (id.) 

A  very  conscientious  review,  prepared  at  the 
Gokhale  Institute  of  Politics  and  Economics,  Poona,  of 
India’s  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  South-East  Asia  and 
of  Indian  emigration  to  Malaya,  Burma  and  Ceylon  ovej- 
a  period  of  several  decades.  It  is  backed  by  all  the 
statistics  available  to  the  author  at  the  time  of  writing, 
presented  in  19  tables,  so  that  the  delegates  to  the  India- 
America  Conference,  held  at  the  end  of  1949,  could  have 
as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  India’s  economic 
interest  in  her  neighbours  to  the  south  and  east. 

Looking  into  the  prospects  for  the  future  early  in 


1949,  Mr.  Sovani  foresaw  a  weakening  of  India’s  position 
due  to  several  factors.  The  partition  of  the  country 
was  one,  as  it  made  an  internal  market  a  foreign  cus¬ 
tomer  and  interfered  with  the  process  by  which  raw 
materials  from  what  became  Pakistan  were  turned  into 
finished  goods  in  the  factories  which  largely  remained 
in  India.  *  He  expected  growing  self  sufficiency  in 
several  of  India’s  neighbours,  reducing  her  favourable 
balance  of  trade  with  them,  and  also  reducing  the  total 
volume  of  exchanges  within  the  area.  He  quotes  from 
reports  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  on  the  possible  role  Japan  may  play  in  the 
economy  of  the  Far  East.  Here  one  is  on  highly  specu¬ 
lative  ground  in  which  the  only  certainty  is  the  unlikeli¬ 
hood  of  Japan’s  exports  of  such  things  as  textiles  reach¬ 
ing  their  pre-war  level  for  some  years  and  the  desire  of 
other  Asian  countries  to  take  her  place  in  the  market 
One  big  factor  that  has  arisen  in  the  interval  between 
the  preparation  andt  he  publication  of  Mr.  Sovani’s 
paper  was  the  devaluation  of  sterling  area  currencies 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Pakistan  rupee.  This 
aggravated  the  already  existing  tendency  for  what 
should  be  complementary  economies  in  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  to  get  completely  out  of  alignment. 

Bernard  Fonseca 


Indigenous  Systems  of  Education  in  India  (1) 

By  S.  Bhattaciiarya 


The  theory  that  religion  is  the  mother  of  culture  and 
civilisation  is  nowhere  nearer  the  truth  than  in  India. 
There  religion  has  nourished  and  sustained  dilTerent 
aspects  of  culture  and  civilisation,  social,  political  and 
economic.  But  nowhere  is  this  influence  more  conspicuously 
felt  than* in  the  field  of  education.  The  impact  of  religion 
on  Indian  education  has  always  met  the  social  and  national 
needs  to  be  fulfilled  by  man  through  the  fullest  flowering  of 
his  personality  in  its  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects.  The  Chandogya  Upanisad  (vii.l)  makes  a 
distinction  between  two  types  of  knowledge,  the  spiritual, 
and  pragmatic.  The  pragmatic  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
reading  of  secular  and  vocational  subjects  is  said  to  be  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  higher  knowledge,  the  spiritual,  which 
is  supposed  to  incorporate  all  knowledge.  While  the 
pragmatic  knowledge  is  collectivistic,  the  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge  is  assimilative  so  that  man’s  laborious  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  culminates  in  the  highest  realisation 
of  his  true  nature — the  salvation  of  his  innermost  being. 

The  making  of  man  being  the  main  concern  of  such  an 
educational  system,  the  personal  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  has  always  played  a  vital  role  in 
it.  Under  the  tender  and  loving  care  of  the  teacher  student¬ 
ship  has  flourished  from  strength  to  strength.  This  has 
necessarily  imposed  upon  the  teacher  a  tremendous 
responsibility  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  not  only  a 
profound  scholar  but  also  an  enlightened  one.  From  the 
moment  the  teacher  agrees  to  accept  the  student  as  his 
pupil  he  accepts  him  as  his  own  son.  Baudhayana  Srauta 
Sutra  (i.2.28)  records  this  tradition  when  it  says  that  “The 
teacher  is  to  adopt  and  love  the  pupil  as  his  son,”  and 
Panini  (iv.3.77)  speaks  of  this  connection  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  in  terms  of  blood  relationship.  It  was 
taken  so  much  for  granted  that  in  certain  circumstances 
the  law  has  recognised  the  right  of  inheritance  between  the 


teacher  and  his  pupils.  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  tran¬ 
quility  and  high  idealism  the  pupil  attained  the  fullest 
height  of  his  personality.  When  at  the  end  of  his  student¬ 
ship  he  returned  home  to  start  the  life  of  a  householder  he 
carried  with  him  the  same  tradition,  and  the  same  values 
for  which  his  teacher  stood.  In  face  of  changing 
circumstances  it  is  still  the  same  today. 

The  -close  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils  generally  initiated  by  certain  religious  rites,  was, 
however,  made  flexible  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
Chandogya  (v.11.7)  mentions  that  one  Asvapati  instructed 
six  Brahmins  without  asking  for  preparatory  rites,  while 
Panitu  (iv.3.l.‘lfl)  knew  of  day  scholars  not  residing  with  the 
teacher.  Similarly,  with  the  permission  of  the  preceptor, 
the  student  could  go  to  another  teacher.  We  also  hear  of 
casual  teachers  (carakas).  Uddalaka  Aruni,  for  example, 
went  to  the  North  as  a  visiting  professor  and  is  said  to  have 
challenged  the  scholarship  of  learned  men  headed  by 
Saunaka. 

The  teacher  voluntarily  accepted  all  the  reponsibilities 
for  the  student,  financial  or  otherwise.  He  undertook 
these  not  with  any  material  object  in  view  but  to  acquit 
himself  honourably  of  the  debt  with  which,  as  the  Taittiriya 
Samhita  (vi.3.10..'i)  lays  down,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
horn.  The  Taittiriya  Aranyaka  (vii.4)  goes  further  to 
record  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  pupils,  and 
Taittiriya  Upanisad  (i.4.,‘i)  puts  the  following  prayer  into 
the  mouth  of  the  teacher:  “As  water  runs  downward,  as 
the  months  go  to  the  year,  so.  Oh  God,  may  Brahmacarins 
(students)  always  come  to  me  from  all  quarters.”  The 
teacher  by  initiating  the  student  and  by  teaching  him  the 


*  The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Prof.  R.  K. 
Mukherjee,  of  Lucknow  University,  for  inspiring  this  article, 
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Vedas  and  their  subsidiaries,  would  acquire  the  honourable 
designation  of  “  Acarya.”  On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  charge  the  student  for  his  teaching  would 
lead  to  his  degeneration  to  the  status  of  “  Upadhyaya  ” — 
a  term,  as  Manu  (ii.l41)  points  out,  referring  to  a  person 
who  teaches  for  a  fee  or  for  his  livelihood.  The  solemn 
status  of  an  Acarya  entails  the  sacred  duty  to  teach  his 
student  correctly  (vide  the  Prasna  Upanisad  vi.l),  putting 
all  his  heart  and  soul  into  it  (ibid  vii.4).  And  in  order  to 
do  his  job  properly  he  demanded  merely  the  unalloyed 
devotion  of  the  pupil.  The  student  would  no  doubt  be 
charged  with  certain  duties  such  as  looking  after  the 
teacher’s  house,  his  cattle  and  his  fields,  or  begging  for 
him,  but  these  were  never  intended  to  be  methods  of 
exploitation,  but  only  as  a  part  fulfilment  of  the  student’s 
apprenticeship  for  learning  the  art  of  a  householder,  though 
these  duties  were  apt  to  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the 
teacher’s  family.  They  gave  the  student  an  excellent  train¬ 
ing  in  the  love  of  the  cow  and  the  industry  of  cattle-breeding 
and  dairy  farming  and  as  recreations  they  were  far  more 
sensible  than  modern  games.  The  significance  for  such 
training  may  be  better  appreciated  when  we  recall  that  a 
few  acres  and  a  cow  have  been  the  time-honoured  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  of  a  country  like  India.  Similarly  begging 
was  intended  to  create  in  the  pupil  a  spirit  of  renunciation 
and  holy  humility  and  to  foster  a  disinterested  outlook 
towards  the  world  at  large.  Though  the  poverty  which 
begging  implies  would  pursue  the  student  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  would  be  extolled  as  an  incentive  to  the  devotion 
to  his  professional  life  of  a  teacher,  begging  was  certainly 
never  accepted  as  a  profession  in  this  scheme  of  education. 
Indeed  Satapatha  Brahmana  (xi.3.3.7)  expressly  prohibits 
a  man  to  beg  once  he  has  completed  his  studentship. 

These  duties  further  imply  that  the  motive  of  education 
was  not  to  produce  a  recluse  or  an  intellectual  prodigy  but 
to  provide  opportunities  for  making  a  full  man.  For  this 
purpose  a  strict  discipline  was  imposed  on  the  student.  He 
had  to  rise  daily  at  dawn  and  then  take  his  bath  in  cold 
water  three  times  a  day — a  practice  which  Apastamba 
counts  as  a  type  of  punishment  (i.2.8.28-9).  Having  dis¬ 
charged,  with  meticulous  care,  the  morning  duties  including 
prayers,  the  pupil  would  approach  the  teacher  and  touch 
his  feet  as  a  token  of  honour.  The  class  would  open  with 
the  chanting  of  the  sacred  hymns  from  the  Vedas,  followed 
by  contemplation.  Then  the  class  would  break  up  into 
small  groups  which  would  learn  from  the  teacher  according 
to  their  equipment,  ability  and  aptitude.  The  session  would 
commence  with  the  ceremony  called  upaharma  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  the  month  of  Sravana  (July-August)  and 
would  come  to  an  end  on  the  full-moon  day  of  the  month 
of  Pausa  (December),  with  the  execution  of  utsarjana 
ceremony,  the  whole  session  thus  totalling  five  months  a 
year.  Apart  from  the  regular  holidays  on  the  eighth  and 
the  first  days  of  the  two  fortnights  of  each  month,  studies 
were  postponed  in  cloudy  and  wintry  weather,  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  in  the  sight  of  green  barley  and  within 
the  hearing  of  cattle.  This  ample  provision  for  holidays 
was  judiciously  devised  to  afford  opportunities  for  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  subject  matter  of  the  study  and  also  to  respond 
adequately  to  other  duties  and  disciplines. 

During  the  session  the  student  had  to  live  a  life  of 
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great  strain.  The  day  was  distributed  between  receiving 
instruction  and  attending  to  miscellaneous  duties.  The 
night  was  left  for  revision  of  lessons  and  Patanjali  (on 
ii.4.32)  says  that  the  student  had  to  work  day  and  night, 
and  burnt  dried  cow  dung,  studying  by  its  heat  and  light 
in  an  isolated  corner  (ibid,  on  iii.1.26).  Nevertheless,  in  the 
history  of  human  civilisation  there  has  never  been  a  dearth 
of  quibblers  and  Philistines.  Panini  (ii.1.26)  noticed  some 
idlers  who  instead  of  lying  on  the  ground  would  prefer 
cots,  others  (ii.1.41)  who  would  trudge,  like  crows  in  search 
of  food,  from  one  teacher  to  another.  Patanjali  has  abused 
those  students  who  beg  or  work  on  grammar  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  stomachs,  others  being  notorious  for  their 
insatiable  lust  for  clarified  butter.  Kasika  describes  pupils 
who  have  resorted  to  reading  only  because  it  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  flirting  with  girls  (on  vi.2.69).  Gautama 
enjoins  expulsion  for  such  students  or  beating  them  with 
a  rope  or  cane.  Manu,  on  the  other  hand,  recommended  a 
judicious  use  of  a  split  bamboo  but  only  on  the  back 
(viii.299-300). 

The  position  of  women  in  this  scheme  of  education  was 
outstanding.  The  Atharva  Veda  (x.5.18)  mentions  how 
girls  attain  the  full  bloom  of  youth  by  means  of  brahmacarya, 
an  integral  part  of  studentship.  Harita  (xxi.23)  classified 
such  students  into  brahmavadinis  and  sadyo-badhus.  The 
former  would  pursue  the  life  of  recluse  and  scholarship, 
while  the  latter  underwent  the  discipline  of  studentship  in 
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anticipation  of  marriage.  Bhavabhuti  in  his  Uttararama- 
carita  describes  a  girl  of  this  type  of  superior  intelligence. 
Woipen  like  Lopamudra,  Paulomi.  Indrani  and  Savitri  are 
counted  among  the  Vedic  seers.  Panini  (iv.1.63)  refers  to 
women  belonging  to  specific  branches  of  the  Vedic  schools. 

Studentship  was  usually  confined  to  the  upper  three 
classes  of  the  society  for  upanayana,  the  initial  ceremony 
for  studentship,  was  possible  only  for  them.  But  Manu 
(ii.l65)  welcomes  all  Aryas  (possibly  therefore  including 
sudra)  to  studentship,  and  this  view  has  behind  it  the 
authority  'of  Baudhayana  Dharma  Sutra  (ii.5.8-9)  which 
admits  even  sudra  for  upanayana.  The  teachers  were 
primarily  Brahmins.  Yet  there  was  no  bar  to  a  ksatriya 
like  Ambarisa,  Visvamitra  or  Sivi,  being  a  teacher. 
Baudhayana  Dharma  Sutra  (i.2.3.41)  permits  study  under 
a  non-Brahmin  at  the  time  of  distress.  But  the  teaching 
profession  was  largely  accepted  by  the  Brahmins.  It  may 
not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  Brahmanical  tyranny,  for, 
in  view  of  the  high  degree  of  self-denial  and  morality 
demanded  of  a  teacher,  very  few  other  than  seasoned  suf¬ 
ferers  like  the  Brahmins,  would  feel  the  necessary  incen¬ 
tive  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career. 

Studentship  lasted  for  twelve  years  at  the  termination 
of  which  the  pupil  would  return  to  enter  upon  the  life  of 
a  householder.  Baudhayana  insists  (i.2.3.1)  that  one 
must  marry  young  before  the  hair  grows  grey  and  Sukra 
(iv.1.105)  prescribes  deportation  and  imprisonment  for 
persons  courting  celibacy  in  order  to  escape  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  an  Indian  education  always  adjusted  itself  to  suit 
the  personal  temperament  of  the  pupil  and  the  possibility 
of  lifelong  studentship  was  not  entirely  ruled  out.  Students 


who  took  that  vow  are  known  as  naisthikas  as  distinguished 
from  upakurvanas,  the  would-be  householders,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  students. 

After  cuJa-karana  and  vidyarainbha,  the  two  elemta- 
tary  rites,  studentship  actually  started  after  upanaya.ia. 
The  Satapatha  Brahmana  (xi.5.3.13)  considers  this  liie 
as  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  Vedic  studies.  Tne 
personal  touch  in  the  scheme  of  education  is  brought  home 
with  great  emphasis  by  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (xi.5.4) 
which  describes  upanayana  as  a  process  in  which  the 
teacher  bears  the  student  within  him  and  then  the  student 
is  born  again  and  so  is  called  dvi]a.  Since  that  time  the 
student  camos  under  the  compelling  influence  of  the  super 
ego  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher’s  precepts  and  practice 
shape  and  regulate  the  character  of  the  student’s  per¬ 
sonality.  The  Samkhyayana  Srauta  Sutra  (iv.8.1) 
emphasises  the  importance  of  celibacy  when  it  takes 
upanayana  as  a  rite  that  brings  the  student  near 
brahmacarya.  It  must  be  noted  here  that  studentship  being 
eniirely  free  the  teacher  could  and  did  exercise  a  high 
degree  of  discretion  in  the  selection  of  students.  They  had 
to  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  morality  before  they 
could  be  considered  by  the  teacher. 

Presuming  that  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  student, 
the  Paraskara  Srauta  Sutra  (ii.2.19-20)  lays  down  the  next 
procedure.  The  teacher  asks  the  pupil:  “  Whose  pupil  art 
thou?  ”  and  the  student  replies:  “  Yours,'  sir.”  Then  the 
upanayana  ceremony  commences.  The  Baudhayana  Grhya 
Sutra  (ii.5.11)  tells  us  that  the  first  step  to  upanayana  was 
to  put  on  the  student’s  garment  consisting  of  (1)  the  upper 
garment  of  deer  skin,  (2)  the  lower  garment  of  kM.sa-grass  or 
cotton,  (3)  the  girdle,  (4)  a  stick.  Panini  (i.4.84)  adds 
a  water  bowl.  These  were  useful,  but  they  had  also 
symbolical  value.  For  example,  the  threefold  girdle  implied 
the  preservation  of  the  three  vedas  or  the  stick  meant  that 
tha  student  was  now  a  traveller  in  quest  of  truth.  The 
Samkhyayana  Srauta  Sutra  (iii.3)  then  makes  the  student 
pray  that  he  may  have  long  life,  offspring,  strength,  increase 
of  wealth,  mastery  of  the  Vedas,  fame  and  bliss.  Then 
asntarohana,  a  rite  for  steadfastness  in  study.  The 
Samkhyayana  Srauta  Sutra  (ii.4.1)  then  makes  the  teacher 
say:  ”  Thy  heart  shall  dwell  in  my  heart.  My  mind  then 
shall  follow  with  thy  mind.  In  my  word  thou  shall  rejoice 
with  all  thy  heart.  To  me  alone  thou  shalt  adhere.”  And 
the  ceremony  of  upanayana  concludes  with  the  admission 
of  the  pupil. 

Now  the  pupil  is  a  full-fledged  brahmacarin  and  has  to 
undergo  some  other  rites  considered  to  be  preparatory  to 
proper  study.  Then  study  begins  in  the  lines  sketched 
above  and  it  continues  for  a  full  twelve  years,  when  the 
student  masters  at  least  one  Veda  along  with  its  ancillary 
studies.  Then  he  performs  the  samavartana  (graduation) 
ceremony,  takes  off  the  dress  of  studentship  and  bathes  and 
so  becomes  a  snataka.  The  teacher  then  pours  all  his 
blessings,  good  wishes  and  admonitions  on  the  departing 
pupil  whom  he  has  ungrudgingly  loved  and  given  of  his  best. 
The  Aitareya  Aranyaka  (iii.2.6)  records  what  the  teacher 
would  say  on  this  occasion.  “  Say  what  is  true.  Do  your 
duty.  Do  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  Vedas.  Take  care 
of  the  thread  of  your  race.  Do  not  neglect  your  health. 
Do  not  neglect  your  worldly  prosperity.  Let  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  be  to  thee  a  pair  of  gods.  .  .  .  Brahmins  better 
than  we  ye  shalt  show  proper  respect.  .  .  .  This  is  my 
admonition.  .  .  .  This  is  my  teaching.  ,  .  .  This  is  the  true 
purport  of  the  Vedas.  .  .  .  This  is  my  command.  Thus 
should  thou  observe.” 

(To  be  concluded) 
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SOME  EASTERN  MARIONETTES 

By  David  Parry 


^  TRICTLY  speaking  the  word  “  marionette  ”  might  be 
said  to  apply  solely  to  figures  operated  by  strings,  but 
nowadays  the  term  is  often  used  to  describe  puppets 
in  general,  embracing  those  held  in  the  hand  or  moved  on 
sticks.  Examples’  belonging  to  all  three  classes  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  East  at  the  present  time,  the  actual  designs 
iavoured  by  the  various  races  differing  enormously  from 
one  country  to  another.  However,  the  uniformly  high 
standard  of  workmanship  indicates  that  the  Oriental  doll- 
maker  has  had  hundreds  of  years  to  perfect  his  craft,  and 
conclusive  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  marionette  theatre 
is  contained  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  carvings,  while 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  astonishingly  skilful 
methods  employed  by  the  puppet-showmen  have  only  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that  puppets  can  boast  a  longer 
history  than  living  actors,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no 
means  of  telling  when  or,  where  they  first  performed. 
Miniature  theatres ,  were  certainly  popular  among  ‘the 
Greeks,  while  the  claims  of  the  Egyptians  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Sorhe  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  have  pointed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  India  as  the  most  likely  inventors  of 


Javanese  puppet  used  is  shadow  play 


the  marionette,  and,  though  many  find  it  impossible  to 
accept  this  theory,  no  one  denies  that  puppets  do  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  legend  and  folklore  of 
the  Hindus,  a  famous  story  relating  how  Siva  fell  in  love 
with  a  doll  and  brought  it  to  life.  In  the  10th  century  we 
hear  of  a  dramatist  employing  two  very  large  puppets,  one 
of  them  being  supplied  with  a  trained  bird  to  speak  its 
lines,  and  as  long  ago  as  about  the  8th  century  unsuccessful 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  appearance 
of  Vidusaka,  an  obscene  jester  in  the  guise  of  a  hunch¬ 
backed  dWcHTf. 

Bearing  these  dates  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Indian  puppet-maker’s  technique  is  very  far  advanced. 
Some  of  his  finest  products  are  remarkably  Ufe-like,  and 
they  are  always  attired  in  delightful  fashion,  tiny  jewels 
adding  colour  to  the  carefully  fitted  robes.  Also  worthy  of 
attention  are  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the  dolls  of  Ceylon, 
and  many  of  the  creations  of  the  peoples  of  Burma  challenge 
comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  In  common  with  the 
Sinhalese  puppets,  the  Burmese  ones  are  true  marionettes, 
the,  artists  who  manipulate  them  on  strings  often  being 
considered  socially  superior  to  ordinary  actors.  The  range 
of  characters  is  vast,  including  spirits,  princesses,  warriors 
on  horseback,  tigers,  elephants,  and  birds,  while  even  minor 
properties  may  be  the  result  of  much  patient  work.  A 
full-length  show  sometimes  lasts  throughout  the  night,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  the  lighter,  more  humorous 
pieces  are  frequently  given  first,  as  the  younger  members 
of  the  audience  are  certain  to  be  asleep  in  the  small  hours 
before  dawn.  Older  folk,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  find 
the  performance  in  the  slightest  tedious,  and  the  puppets 
can  as  a  matter  of  fact,  follow  practically  every  move¬ 
ment  of  a  live  player,  a  figure  taking  a  leading  role  in  the 
entertainment  having  perhaps  a  dozen  strings. 

The  Javanese,  too,  have  wooden  puppets  painted  in  bright 
colours  and  exquisitely  dressed,  but  the  chief  attractions  for 
the  villagers  of  Indonesia  are  unquestionably  the  renewed 
shadow-shows,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  kinds. 
In  general,  nevertheless,  the  principle  is  that  the  action  of 
the  play  takes  place  behind  an  illuminated  screen,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  undesirable  to  use  three-dimensional  dolls, 
the  figures  being  cut  out  of  thin  pieces  of  hide.  Arms  can 
be  moved  at  shoulder  and  elbow,  and  the  dalang,  or 
puppeteer,  controls  his  charges  with  the  aid  of  slender  rods 
attached  to  their  hands  and  bodies,  these  rods  being  worked 
from  below,  not  from  above,  the  level  of  the  screen. 

Whereas,  at  the  outset,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
Javanese  ira/aMji<  figures  are  rather  easier  to  fashion  than 
rounded  puppets,  this,  in  reality,  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Great  experience  is  needed  before  a  craftsman  can  hope 
to  execute  the  more  complicated  designs,  and  for  delicate 
filigree  work  he  may  have  to  use  well  over  a  score  of  small 
chisels,  cutting  away  the  leather  in  such  a  way  that  the 
onlookers  will  be  able  to  admire  every  detail  of  clothing, 
ornament,  and  facial  expression  of  a  noble  or  clown. 
Several  days  may  elapse  before  one  figure  of  buffalo  hide 
is  ready  for  decorating  in  red,  blue,  and  gold,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  a  hundred,  possibly  two  hundred,  .different 
characters  have  been  employed  by  a  master  showman  in 
a  single  night.  Incidentally,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  Islam, 
dolls  are  regularly  made  as  playthings  in  the  Mohammedan 
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East,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  grotesque  creatures 
that  comprise  the  troupe  bear  no  more  than  a 

fleeting  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  though  they  are 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  strange  tales  based  upon  the 
Mahabharala,  the  Jianiayaua,  and  native  fables. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  that  goes 
into  their  construction,  the  puppets  are  relatively 

costly,  and  normally  the  dalaufi  packs  them  away  in  a 
stout  box  when  not  in  use.  Performances  in  Bali  are 
almost  identical  to  those  given  in  Java  itself,  and  in  the 
late  evening  crowds  will  begin  to  gather  in  the  clearing 
where  the  entertainer  has  set  up  his  booth.  Apart  from 
the  orchestra,  there  may  be  a  couple  of  assistants  to  help 
arrange  the  figures  in  preparation  for  the  show,  but  once 
play  has  actually  started  everything  depends  on  the  master, 
who,  squatting  under  a  smoking  oil  lamp,  introduces  the 
shadows  and  speaks  for  each  in  turn.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
god-like  individual,  directing  battles  and  love  scenes  to 
a  pre-determined  plan,  and  it  is  vital  that  he  should  have 
a  really  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  stirring  dramas 
he  wishes  to  present. 

Java’s  ir<iya»^'  plays  have  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  shadpw-shows  of  several  of  the  countries  of 
S.E.  Asia,  but  the  characters  of  the  Siamese  Santi 
nevertheless  retain  a  fair  measure  of  originalty,  as  well 
as  being  more  recognisably  human  than  their  Indonesian 
counterparts.  The  pieces,  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Raiuayaiia,  are  given  at  festivals  and  on  other  special 
occasions,  and  an  essential  difference  is  that,  instead  of 
single  figures  a  complete  scene  is  displayed  on  a  large, 
smooth  hide  by  means  of  innumerable  minute  perforations, 
two  speakers  addressing  the  audience  as  the  panel  is  moved 
to  and  fro  behind  the  screen.  A  fire  is  preferred  to  a 
hanging  lamp,  and  up  to  twenty  operators  may  be  required 
for  one  performance.  The  piercing  of  the  Saufi  figures 
naturally  demands  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order,  nor 
is  the  dyeing  of  the  leather  a  simple  task. 

In  the  past,  at  any  rate,  the  shadow-shows  of  China 
were  justly  regarded  as  an  oustanding  form  of  artistic 
expression,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  type  of  dramatic 
presentation  may  have  grown  to  popularity  at  a  period  as 
remote  as  the  Han  Dynasty,  which  flourished  from  206  b.c. 
220  A.i).  The  ancient  figures  were  apparently  made  of 
translucent  bone  or  horn,  but  in  more  recent  times  hide  or 
stiff,  oiled  paper  became  the  common  material,  untold  care 
being  paid  to  the  decoration  of  actors  and  scenery  alike. 
Wire  and  bamboo  serve  to  strengthen  and  control  the 
finished  puppets,  and  on  examination  they  are  seen  to  be 
jointed,  not  only  at  the  shoulders  and  elbows,  but  also  at 
the  hips,  wrists  and  knees.  The  main  support,  projecting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  handling,  has  a  pointed  end 
which  sinks  into  the  thick  carpeting  of  the  stage,  thus 
ensuring  that  the  figures  are  always  pressed  fiat  against 
the  screen. 

About  a  foot  in  height,  the  old  shadow-figures  of  China 
are  most  interesting  objects,  but  lately  they  seem  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  appeal,  particularly  among  the  more 
highly  educated  sections  of  the  community.  Unhappily, 
the  same  is  all  too  true  of  rounded  puppets,  and  this  decline 
is  doubly  sad  when  one  recalls  the  Chinese  belief  that 
marionettes  existed  in  their  land  in  1,000  b.c.,  one  show¬ 
man,  Yen-Sze,  being  reputed  to  have  fashioned  such  perfect 
specimens  that  an  Emperor  of  the  Chou  Dynasty  suspected 
them  of  trying  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Court.  However,  a  dwindling  company  of  travelling 
showmen  still  manage  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  traditional 
way,  and  in  all  probability  their  rough  humour  continues 
to  satisfy  the  peasants  in  outlying  districts.  Donning  a 
tent-like  covering  of  dark-coloured  cloth,  one  of  these 
itinerant  puppeteers  will  place  his  box  on  his  shoulders, 


next  inserting  his  head  into  the  enclosed  portion  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  In  short,  he  proceeds  to  transform  him¬ 
self  into  a  serviceable  booth,  and  then,  standing  upright 
on  a  low  platform,  devotes  his  energies  to  the  business  of 
working  his  dolls,  a  slight  movement  of  the  fingers  causing 
them  to  gesticulate  wildly  or  aim  a  blow. 

His  act  over,  the  travelling  entertainer  can  be  on  hi:, 
way  to  the  next  village  in  a  matter  of  minutes;  and  in 
Japan,  too,  there  are  showmen  wh5  wander  about  the 
countryside  with  all  their  possessions  carried  under  their 
arms  or  on  their  backs.  The  permanent  theatre,  needless  to 
say,  is  a  very  different  affair,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  people  living  to-day  can  excel  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan  when  it  comes  to  fashioning  and  manipulating 
dolls,  connoisseurs  deriving  immense  pleasure  from  the 
wonderful  performances  of  leading  troupes.  Indeed,  a  first- 
class  puppet-play  is  considered  by  many  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  a  drama  given  on  the  conventional  stage,  and 
it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
spectators  is  not  lessened  by  the  immobile  faces  of  the 
marionettes,  for  Japanese  actors,  in  contrast  to  European,  at 
all  times  preserve  a  more  or  less  unchanging  countenance. 

To  say  that  the  puppets  of  Japan  are  incapable  of 
registering  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  do  far 
less  than  justice  to  those  responsible  for  their  manufacture, 
and  authorities  agree  that  it  was  the  living  actors  who 
modelled  their  style  on  that  of  the  marionettes,  not  vice- 
versa.  Often  measuring  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  the 
dolls  themselves  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  some  of  the  exaggerated  stories  that  have  circulated 
regarding  their  origin  and  prowess,  the  various  characters 
playing  dexterously  with  their  fans,  occasionally  moving 
their  eyes  and  lips,  and  even  raising  their  eyebrows  to 
simulate  surprise.  Exactly  how  many  joints  there  are  in 
an  important  figure  is  hard  to  guess,  consequently  replace¬ 
ments  are  extremely  expensive.  Much  of  a  theatre’s 
capital  may  be  tied  up  in  its  pufHiets,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  are  treated  just  as  lovingly  as  the 
wonderful  Noh  mas^. 

A  proportion  of  the  figures  made  by  Japanese  crafts¬ 
men  are  true  marionettes,  intended  to  be  worked  by  strings 
from  above,  but  artists  of  the  Bunraku  School  actually 
appear  alongside  their  dolls,  several  being  required  to 
operate  each  of  the  principal  characters.  Although  their 
movements  are  readily  visible  to  the  audience,  this  does 
not  by  any  means  spoil  the  attractiveness  of  the  play,  and 
one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  half-a-dozen  expert 
puppeteers  constitute  a  separate  and  quite  fascinating 
show.  Obviously,  the  stage  has  *4o  be  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  both  men  and  dolls,  and,  counting  the 
chanter  and  samisen  players,  nearly  a  hundred  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  at  one  time. 
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Iranian  Oil  and 
South-East  Asia 

By  V.  WoLPERF 

The  grave  international  crisis  created  by  the  Iranian 
oil  dispute  and  the  ensued  stoppage  of  all  exports 
from  Iran  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  repercus¬ 
sions  on  the  economic  life  of  the  South-East  Asian 
countries. 

The  crude  oil  production  in  Iran  rose  from  16.8 
million  long  tons  in  1945  (4.7  per  cent,  of  the  world  out- 
pilt)  to  31.8  million  long  tons  in  1950  (6.1  per  cent,  of 
the  increased  world  output).  During  the  first  quarter  of 
1951  Iranian  oil  production  amounted  to  8,169,000 
metric  tons  as  against  an  average  quarterly  production 
of  less  than  7  million  metric  tons  in  1949  and  8,060,000 
metric  tons  in  1950. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  crude  oil  production 
which  made  Iran  an  important  partner  in  trade  relations 
with  South-East  Asia.  The  biggest  and  one  of  the  finest 
oil  refineries  in  the  world  has  been  built  in  Abadan. 
Thus,  while  no  adequate  oil-refining  installations  are 
available  in  South-East  Asia,  Iran,  favoured  by  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  has  developed  into  the  main  source 
of  oil  products  for  the  countries  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent,  and  a  very  substantial  source  of  imports  for 
other  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  following 
analysis  of  oil  products  imports  by  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon  and  Malaya  clearly  illustrates  the  predominant 
position  of  Iran  as  the  main  supplier  of  these  vital  goods 
in  the  past,  and  the  need  for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
oil  products  from  Iran  to  South-East  Asia  in  the  future. 

INDIA 

India’s  indigenous  petroleum  production  amounted 
to  65.2  mill.  gals,  in  194’?,  65.6  mill,  in  1948,  and  66.7  mill, 
gals,  in  1949,  while  the  larger  part  of  the  country’s 
requirements  of  oil  products  was  covered  by  imports. 
Iran  was  the  main  source  of  imports  of  oil  products.  The 
steady  increase  of  Indian  requirements  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Iran  rose  to 
Rs.334.9  mill  during  the  ten-months  period  ending 
January  31,  1951,  as  against  Rs.291  mill,  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  previous  year,  whereby  the  oil 
products  represented  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  India’s 
exports  to  Iran  had  an  average  value  of  Rs.4.1  mill, 
monthly.  India’s  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at 
3  million  tons,  including  900,0(X)  t.  kerosene,  700,(X)0  t. 
motor  spirit,  600,000  t.  furnace  oil,  350,000  t.  industrial 
Diesel  oil,  180,000  t.  motor-car  diesel  oil  and  80,000  t. 
aviation  spirit.  In  addition,  500,000  t.  of  oil  are  used  for 
bunkering 'Contracts.  Only  5  per  cent,  of  India’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  oil  products  is  covered  by  home  production, 
whil?  the  remaining  95  per  cent,  are  being  imported, 


The  following  table  shows  the  importance  of  Iran  as 
supplier  of  India  with  oil  products: — 


Indian  Imports  (10-months’  period) 


ended  Jan.  31, 19S0 

ended  Jan.  31, 1951 

mill.  gals. 

mill.  Rs. 

mill.  gals. 

mill.  Rs. 

Kerosene: 

Total  Imports 

.  178.3 

134.5 

204.7 

158.5 

Incl.  from  Iran  , 

.  110.7 

85.9 

141.4 

112.4 

Bahrein  .. 

.  39.3 

27.1 

37.3 

25.8 

Fuel  Oils 

- 

(incl.  Diesel  Oil): 

Total  Imports 

.  297.2 

113.9 

288.7 

102.1 

incl.  from  Iran 

.  199.9 

68.6 

207.6 

70.4 

Singapore  . 

.  35.9 

13.6 

24.4 

9.6 

Bahrein  .. 

.  36.1 

13.4 

35.7 

12.8 

Motor  Spirits 
(incl.  Petrol, 

Benzine,  Benzol) 

Total  Imports 

.  159.5 

147.0 

174.2 

162.8 

incl.  from  Iran 

.  122.2 

113.1 

129.4 

125.0 

Bahrein 

13.7 

13.3 

21.7 

16.9 

Over  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  the  above- 
listed  products  were  imported  from  Iran  during  the  10- 
months  period  ended  January  31,  1951.  Furthermore, 
India  imported  lubricating  oil  worth  8.6  mill.  Rs.  during 
the  same  period. 

PAKISTAN 

During  1950  the  production  of  petroleum  in  Pakistan 
reached  the  record  figure  of  over  1.1  million  bairels. 
This  represents  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  and  the  following  table  shows  that 
Iran’s  share  of  the  total  value  of  Pakistan’s  imports  of 


‘  Kolynos  ’  Dental  Cream 
‘  Kolynos  ’  Denture  Powder 
‘  Bisurated  ’  Magnesia  (‘  Bismag  ’) 

‘  BiSoDoL  ’  Antacid  Digestant 
‘  Pineate  ’  Honey  Cough  Syrup 
‘  Atwoods  ’  Jaundice  Bitters 
‘  Kolynos  ’  Denture  Fixative 
‘  Kolynos  ’  Shaving  Cream 
‘  Anacin  ’  Analgesic  Tablets 
‘  Anne  French  ’  Cleansing  Milk 
‘  Reudel  ’  Bath  Salts 
‘  Tiystone  ’  Effervescent  Salts 
‘  Freezone  ’  Corn  Remover 
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mineral  oil  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent'.; — 

Pakistan  Mineral  Oil  Imports  (excluding  greases) 

Apr  ’49  -  Mar  1950  Apr  ’50  -  Aug  1950 

(all  figures  —  million  Rs.) 

Total  Imports .  30.8  19.6 

incl.  from  Iran  .  19.7  13.8 

Bahrein  ...  ...  3.8  2.0 

The  recently  published  figures  show  that  Pakistan 
imports  of  fuel  oil  during  January,  1951,  were  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  during  January,  1950: — 


Total  imports  ... 
incl.  from  Iran 


Diesel  Oil 

1951  1950 

January 
1.0  0.7 

0.3  0.7 


Kerosene 

1951  1950 

January 
1.7  1.6 

1.4  0.5 


Other  Sorts 

1951  1950 

January 
5.6  1.2 

3.0  0.6 


{all  figures  —  million  gallons) 


CEYLON 

During  1950  Ceylon  imported  from  Iran  various  oil 
products  worth  Rs.  46  million,  representing  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  Ceylon’s  oil  imports.  The  following 
table,  which  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  Ceylon’s  imports 
of  the  main  oil  products,  shows  that  Iran’s  share  in  a 
number  of  oil  products  (motor  spirits,  lubricating  oil,  gas 
oil,  furnace  oil)  was  much  higher  than  the  total  average 
of  55  per  cent.: — 


Ceylon’s  Imports,  1950 


Total  Quantities  Quantities 
imported  entered 

for  home 
consumption 
{million  gals.) 

Value 
of 
total 
imports 
{mill.  Rs.) 

Kerosene,  in  bulk: 

Total  imports  . 

11.9 

11.9 

6.3 

incl.  from  Iran . 

6.5 

6.5 

3.'5 

Arabia 

3.1 

3.1 

1.7 

Bahrein 

2.0 

2.0 

I.O 

Motor  Spirits  (Petrol  & 

Benzine),  in  bulk: 

Total  imports  . 

27.2 

29.6 

16.5 

Incl.  from  Iran . 

19.4 

25.5 

12.1 

Bahrein 

4.0 

4.1 

2.2 

Lubricating  Oil; 

Total  imports  . 

1.5 

1.6 

4.1 

incl.  from  Iran . 

1.1 

I.l 

3.1 

U.K . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

Gas  Oil: 

Total  imports  . 

4.5 

4.5 

2.2 

incl.  from  Iran . 

3.4 

3.4 

1.7 

Sumatra 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

Furnace  Oil: 

Total  imports  . 

121.9 

121.9 

40.7 

incl.  from  Iran . 

73.5 

73.5 

25.4 

Bahrein 

27.0 

27.0 

7.9 

Brit.  N.  Borneo 

3.9 

3.9 

1.4 

Sumatra 

17.4 

17.4 

5.9 

Diesel  Oil; 

Total  imports  . 

26.6 

26.6 

12.2 

incl.  from  Iran . 

0 

0 

0 

Brit.  N.  Borneo 

11.7 

11.7 

5.3 

Malaya 

8.2 

8.2 

3.7 

Sarawak 

2.2 

1.1 

Bahrein 

2.1 

ll 

1.0 

Arabia 

1.4 

1.4 

0.6 

MALAYA 

Although  Malaya’s  main  imports  of  oil  products  are 
coming  from  Sumatra,  Iran  supplies  about  70  per  cent, 


of  100-octane  aviation  spirit,  and  during  1950  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  kerosene  imports  came  from  Iran.  7  he 
value  of  Malaya’s  imports  from  Iran  amounted  to  over 
Mal.$  13  million,  including  $12  million  worth  of  oil 
products,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  while  Malaya’s 
exports  to  Iran  were  valued  at  only  $329,234  during  the 
same  period.  The  following  table  shows  Malaya’s 
imports  of  the  main  oil  products  during  1950  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1951: — 

Malaya’s  Imports 

1950  1951 

Whole  Year  First  Quarter 


Thotis.  T. 

Aviation  Spirit,  100  octane : 

mill. 
Mai.  $s. 

Thous.  T. 

mill. 
Mai.  $s. 

Total  imports  ,... 

88.6 

16.1 

50.3 

9.7 

incl.  from  Iran 

68.1 

12.4 

34.9 

7.0 

Sumatra  *.. 

.  20.3 

3.7 

15.4 

2.7 

Kerosene : 

Total  imports . 

.  172.9 

17.1 

32.4 

3.7 

incl.  from  Iran 

.  103.5 

10.4 

15.4 

1.8 

Sumatra  . . 

.  65.3 

6.2 

16.9 

1.9 

Motor  Spirit: 

Total  imports  ... 

.  -689.8 

86.6 

206.5 

28.5 

incl.  from  Iran 

74.4 

8.9 

22.7 

3.1 

Sumatra  ...  505.5 
Gas  Oil  (High-speed  Diesel): 

64.1  • 

141.6 

19.6 

Total  imports . 

.  305.8 

24.5 

122.7 

11.3 

incl.  from  Iran 

5.1 

0.4 

0 

0 

Sumatra  . . .  274.8 

*  Excluding  Riow  and  Lingga. 

21.9 

121.7 

11.2 

STUAR 
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e/iA, 

Manufacturers*  Agents 


Special  Export  Lines 

•  Wool  Tops  and  Noils 

•  Wool  and  Cotton  Yarns 
•  ‘  Hand  Knitting  Wools 

•  Hosiery  and  Weaving  Yarns 

•  Hand  Knitting  Cotton  Yarns 

e  Piece  Goods 
-  •  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 

•  Upholstery  Leather  Hides 

•  Knitted  Overwear  and  Underwear 

Other  Export  Lines  '•< 

Crockery,  Glassware,  Cement,  etc. 

New  Address: 

<39,  King  Street,  Huddersfield, '  ’ 

.Cables;  Bungalow  ENGLAND 
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The  stoppage  of  Iranian  oil  supplies  will  mean  a 
dislocation  for  the  economy  of  South-East  Asian 
countries.  But  these  countries  need  the  oil  and  will  have 
to  find  substitute  supply  sources.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  concentrate  their  efforts  with  even 
greater  vigour  than  before  on  exploiting  their  own  oil 
resources  and  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  own 
refining  installations.  In  the  meantime  they  will  make 
a  bid  to  obtain  supplies  from  other  oil-producing 
countries,  which  will  in  the  long  run  certainly  do  more 

damage  to  the  Iranian  economy  than  to  countries  which 
were  importing  Iranian  oil. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  oil  from 
areas  which  surround  South-East  Asia,  the  following 
recent  developments  are  noteworthy: 

The  crude  oil  production  of  the  Middle  East,  exclud¬ 
ing  Iran,  rose  from  less  than  8.5  mill,  long  tons  in  1945 


to  over  50  million  tons  in  1950,  mainly  due  to  a  rapid 
rise  of  the  output  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  amounted  to  17  millions  and  26.5 
millions  respectively  in  1950. 

Jo  the  east  of  the  South-East  Asian  mainland,  the 
oil  production  in  Brunei  has  increased  from  3.4  million 
metric  tons  in  1949  to  4.5  million  m.  tons  in  1950.  The 
oil  refinery  at  Lutong  (Sarawak)  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  2  million  tons,  from  where  direct  exports  of  oil  pro¬ 
ducts  are  carried  out  to  Asian  and  other  markets,  while 
crude  oil  exports  are  going  to  Indonesian,  Japanese,  and 
even  South  American  and  European  refineries.  The 
Indonesian  oil  production  amounted  to  nearly  6.5  million 
meti'ic  tons  in  1950,  and  the  exports  of  oil  products 
reached  nearly  6  million  tons,  including  74,568  tons  to 
India,  21,719  tons  to  Pakistan,  128,765  tons  to  Thailand, 
205,390  tons  to  Indo-China,  2,692,082  tons  to  Singapore, 
111,711  tons  to  Penang  and  283,407  tons  to  Malaya. 


JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 


The  question  of  Japanese  exports  of  “ strategic  com¬ 
modities  ’’  to  China'  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  4.  Mr.  A.  Edward  Davies  (Labour)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  whether  he  was  aware  “  that  there  is 
great  apprehension  ”  that  while  Great  Britain  has 
imposed  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  from  Hong  Kong, 
“  similar  restrictions  have  not  been  imposed  upon  traffic 
from  Japan,  and  that,  in  fact,  great  quantities  of  strategic 
materials  have  been  passing  from  Japan,  and  even  at 
the  same  time  as  we  were  discussing  the  matter  in  this 
House?  ” 

Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  “  the  Japanese 
Government  have  prohibited  since  December  6,  1950,  a 
large  range  of  goods  from  export  to  China,”  and  added 
that  he  is  satisfied  “  that  Japan  is  imposing  restrictions 
which  are  equally  as  strict  as  those  which  are  imposed  by 
Britain.” 

In  this  connection  the  recently  published  figures 
which  give  a  detailed  acount  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade 
during  December,  1950,  and  January,  1951,  are  note¬ 
worthy.  Japan’s  exports  to  China  rose  from  a  monthly 
average  of  262,000  U.S.  dollars  in  1949  to  a  monthly 
average  of  1,636,000  in  1950.  The  recoid  exports  of  4.7 
million  U.S.  dollars  were  registered  during  November, 
1950,  dropped  to  2.9  million  U.S.  dollars  (despite  export 
restrictions  since  December  6,  the  December  exports 
were  higher  than  those  of  any  other  month  but  Novem¬ 
ber),  and  a  further  sharp  decrease  took  place  in  January, 
when  the  value  of  exports  dropped  to  only  371,000  U.S. 
dollars. 

Japan’s  imports  from  China,  which  rose  from  a 
monthly  average  of  1.8  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1949  to 
3.3  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1950  (record  imports  of  6.8 
million  U.S.  dollars  were  registered  in  July,  1950),  show 
also  a  decrease,  and  were  as  follows:  November,  1950. 
‘  See :  “  Who  Supplies  China  with  War  Material?  "  (Eastern 
World,  May  issue). 


—2.4  million,  December,  1950,  —1.5  million,  January, 
1951,  —1  million  U.S.  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  a  more  detailed  break¬ 
down  of  Japan’s  trade  with  China: — 

Japan’s  exports  to  Japan’s  imports 

China  from  China 


July  -Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

July  -  Dec. 

Jan. 

1950 

1950 

1951 

1950 

1951 

Food  &  beverages ... 

— 

4 

— 

8,964 

86 

Fibres  &  textiles ... 

533 

478 

287 

3.284 

255 

Wood  &  paper 
Animal  &  vegetable 

14 

43 

2 

101 

37 

products 

168 

79 

— 

1,907 

195 

Oils,  fats  &  waxes  .. 

4 

— 

— 

420 

2 

Chemicals . 

Non-metallic 

363 

117 

— 

94 

96 

minerals .. 
Metals  &  metal 

56 

2 

— 

5,437 

213 

products  .. 

.  9,985 

1,776 

— 

895 

140 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

.  1,487 

314 

78 

— 

— 

products .. 

194 

103 

4 

— 

— 

Total 

12,804 

2,916 

371 

21,102 

1,024 

(All  figures  —  thousands  U.S.  dollars). 


The  Mining  Journal,  Annual  Review  1951  Edition  (5s.) 

As  every  year.  The  Mining  Journal,  the  oldest 
technical  periodical  in  the  world  (it  was  established  in 
1835),  has  published  its  Annual  Review,  which  includes 
articles  dealing  with  various  countries,  including  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Malaya,  India,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Borneo  and 
Japan.  The  section  of  this  publication  devoted  to  the 
Economic  Review  of  the  Metals,  including  Tin, 
Aluminium,  Copper,  Gold,  etc.,  has  a  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  while  the  section  con¬ 
taining  progress  reports  on  over  100  of  the  Empire’s 
principal  Mining  Companies  includes  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  economic  developments  in  Malaya. 
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THE  PORT  OF  BOMBAY 

A  Special  Correspondent  (Bombay) 


Bombay  Port  offices 


Bombay,  the  chief  port  of  Western  India  and  the 
capital  of  the  State  Bombay  is  aptly  considered  to 
be  the  gateway  of  India.  Situated  on  an  island  some 
25  square  miles  in  extent  the  Urhs  Priwa  in  Indis  has  a 
population,  according  to  the  present  estimate,  of  nearly 
four  millions. 

Bombay  Harbour  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  twelve  miles  long  and  four  to 
six  miles  wide,  covering  more  than  74  square  miles  and 
provides  secure  and  ample  shelter  for  shipping  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Colaba  Peninsula,  the  narrow  spit  of 
land  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  Bombay  Island, 
forms  a  natural  breakwater  which  affords  protection  from 
the  violence  of  the  monsoon. 

The  port  has  been  well  endowed  by  nature  to 
accommodate  the  deepest  draft  ships  coming  East.  There 
is  a  minimum  depth  in  the  fairway  of  .32  feet  at'low  water 
spring  tides  and  a  depth  of  37  feet  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
in  the  deep-water  anchorage  abreast  of  the  docks.  The 
mean  range  of  tide  is  13.9  feet.  The  maximum  draft  for 
ships  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  32  feet,  to  be 
increased  ultimately  to  a  maximum  of  35  feet.  Bombay 
need  have  little  fear  as  to  the  adequacy  of  her  natural 
facilities. 

The  approaches  to  the  harbour  are  well  lighted. 
Kennery  Island,  at  the  South  entrance,  once  a  pirate  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  old  days,  now  supports  the  154-foot  Kennery 
Lighthouse,  visible  for  18  miles.  The  Island  also  accom¬ 
modates  a  powerful  wireless  beacon  and  fog  signal  with 
p  range  of  100  miles.  The  self-operative  outer  light  vessel 


situated  at  the  south  of  the  entrance  channel  is  visible  for 
twelve  miles.  The  133-foot  Prongs  Lighthouse  to  the  north, 
visible  for  17  miles,  marks  a  reef  running  south  from 
Colaba  point.  Both  the  Kennery  and  the  Prongs  lighthouses 
are  connected  by  wireless  telephone  with  the  pilot  vessel 
and  the  Port  Signal  Station,  situated  at  the  tower  of  Ballard 
Pier. 

The  trans-oceanic  passenger  traffic  of  the  port  is  mostly 
dealt  with  at  Ballard  Pier.  It  can  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  visiting  Bombay.  A  handsome  two-storeyed  build¬ 
ing  fronting  the  berth  is  divided  internally  on  the  ground 
floor  into  a  reception  hall,  a  customs  examination  hall  and 
a  railway  concourse  which  links  the  main  buildings  with  the 
adjoining  railway  station.  Everything  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  convenience  of  passengers  and  the 
minimum  of  delay  in  clearance  and  despatch  of  baggage. 
Passengers  are  able  to  remove  their  luggage  from  customs 
custody  within  an  hour  of  landing  and  get  away  by  air 
or  train  to  any  part  of  India.  The  total  number  of  over¬ 
seas  passengers  embarking  and  disembarking  at  Bombay 
exceeds  1,. 500, 000  annuall.y. 


.^SCOTT 

TAKE  IT  OVER 


SHIPPING.  FORWARDING  AND 
INSURANCE  AGENTS -CUSTOMS 
HOUSE  BROKERS-WAREHOUSING 
AND  HAULAGE  CONTRACTORS 


JOHN  SCOTT&CO 

(SHIPPING)LTD. 


S3  BOTHWELL  ST.  CLASGOW  Cl.  SCOTLAND 


Sampling  a  RUBBER  bale 


Vast  quantities  of  rubber  are 
handled  at  the  Port  of  London  and 
facilities  for  quick  and  efficient  check* 
ing  and  sampling  arc  available. 

The  illustration  shows  one 
method  used  by  the  P.L.A.  A  comer 
of  a  tightly  ptacked  sheet  is  inserted 
in  the  slot  of  a  special  winder  (appro¬ 
priately  nicknamed  the  *  Bedstead  ’) 
and  a  sample  is  wound  from  the  bale. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  many  | 

facilities  offered  to  shippers  by  the 
Port  of  London,  Britain’s  premier 
Port. 

For  information  apply  to  the 
General  Manager,  Port  of  London 
Authority,  London,  E.C.3,  England. 
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The  port  has  commodious  wet  and  dry  dock 
accoaimodation  and  is  well  equipped  with  modern  handling 
appliances  and  machinery.  The  number  of  ships  docked 
during  the  12  months  ended  March,  1950,  was  1,777.  The 
volume  of  cargo  dealt  with  at  the  docks  during  the  same 
period  was  over  4,877,309  tons  and  at  the  bunders  or  open 
wharves,  1,423,600  tons.  Bombay  handles  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  India. 


The  Alexandra  Docks,  the  latest  of  the  three  wet  docks 
built  by  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  was  opened  in  1914,  just 
in  time  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  Allies  in  the  Great 
War.  With  a  normal  minimum  depth  of  30  feet  and 
equipped  with  latest  plant  and  facilities,  the  Alexandra 
Docks  has  20  berths  and  is  open  for  shipping  day  and  night. 
The  other  two,  the  Victoria  and  the  Prince’s  Docks,  although 
built  in  1880,  are  well  equipped  with  25  berths  for  vessels 
and  have  ample  storage  accommodation. 

At  the  entrance  of  Prince’s  Docks  a  gate  is  provided 
for  impounding  water  in  the  dock  basin  on  high  tides  so 
that  ships  of  deeper  draft  can  be  accommodated.  Recently 
extensive  repairs  to  the  gate  were  carried  out  by  the  Port 
Trust  at  a  cost  of  Rs.3  lakhs.  The  gatei  is  in  two  leaves, 
each  leaf  37'  lOJ"  long  and  31'  10"  high,  weighing  about 
89  tons. 

The  three  docks  have  a  water  area  of  105  acres  and 
six  miles  of  quay.  They  are  well  served  by  roads,  and  most 
of  the  berths  are  also  served  by  rail.  The  port  is  well 
provided  with  heavy  lift  gear;  it  has  a  60-ton  floating  crane 
with  a  60-foot  radius,  a  massive  110-ton  steamcrane,  a 
100-ton  hydraulic  crane,  a  60-ton  electric  crane  and  scores 
of  other  smaller-size  cranes.  The  speed  of  handling  cargo 
compares  favourably  with  any  port  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  dry  docks.  The  Hughes  Dry  Docks,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  1,000  feet  long,  with  an 


entrance  100  feet  wide,  and  can  accommodate  the  largest 
ships  coming  East.  The  Mereweather  Dry  Dock,  525  feet 
long,  with  an  entrance  65J  feet  wide,  can  accommodate 
medium-size  vessels. 

The  transit  sheds  and  warehouses  at  the  port 
aggregate  to  some  3,300,000  square  feet  in  floor  area.  A 
large  part  of  this  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  explo¬ 
sions  and  fire  of  April  14,  1944.  New  structures  have  since 
been  built  in  place  of  the  damaged  ones.  A  programme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  sheds  and  warehouses  on  a 
permanent  basis  is  in  progress. 

The  port  is  well  equipped  with  facilities  for  the 
discharge  of  bulk  oil,  and  all  the  principal  loading  berths 


GAG 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gejns  and  spices,  and  merchants 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  chief  exports  are  lea,  rubber  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  Oylon,  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
merchants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interesfed  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
Ijondon  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Oylon  at  4-6-8  lajdgale 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  he  pleased  to  assist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 


Head  Office  at  Coioenbo 


Niae  Branrhe«  in  Oylon 


PAPCO 

Czechoslovak  Paper  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 

PRAHA  n.  P.O.B.822 

10  TRIDA  POLITICKYCH  VEZNU 
Cables  PAPCO,  PRAHA  Telephone  212-41/ -5 
“Teleprinter  PAPCO,  PRAHA  00166” 


EXPORTERS  OF 

PAPER 

CARDBOARDS 

PAPERWARE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

• 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

Pakistan  India  Australia  China  Burma 
Hong  Kong  Indo-China  Straits  Settlements 
Ceylon  Indonesia  New  Zealand  Thailand 
AND 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
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are  provided  with  6"  or  8"  pipes  for  bunkering  f-ael  oil 
connected  to  the  main  kerosene  and  petrol  installations 
towards  the  northern  part  of  the  harbour. 

The  Pir  Pau  Oil  Pier,  an  open  berth  at  the  nc-rth  of 
the  harbour  was  constructed  specially  for  the  impoitation 
of  petrol  and  kerosene  in  bulk.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
various  oil  depots  is  about  57  million  gallons.  Towards 
the  north  of  the  harbour  there  is  the  ferry  wharf,  with 
six  berths  for  the  ferry  and  coastal  services,  which  carry 
over  a  million  and  a  half  coastal  passengers  every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  wet  docks  described  above,  there  are 
along  the  harbour  front  a  number  of  “  bunders  ”  or  open 
wharves  and  basins,  providing  an  aggregate  quayage  of 
30,000  lineal  feet,  where  the  traffic  carried  by  country 
craft  is  handled.  Nearly  a  million  and  half  tons  of  cargo 
are  handled  annually  at  these  “  bunders,”  which  are 
equipped  with  modem  loading  and  unloading  facilities.  The 
extensive  “  Timber  Ponds  ”  at  Sewri  covering  an  area  of 
over  60  acres  form  an  important  feature  of  the  bunders. 

The  grain  depot  in  the  dock  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
covers  80  acres  of  reclaimed  land  and  provides  more  than 
1,000,000  square  yards  of  covered  accommodation,  served 
by  excellent  road  and  rail  facilities.  Also  served  by  the 
railway  is  the  cotton  depot,  one  of  the  largest  and  the 
most  up-to-date  depots  in  existence.  It  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  million  bales. 

The  manganese  ore  depot  provides  storage  accom¬ 
modation  for  over  3,000,000  tons.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  150,000  square  yards.  There  are  also  special  depots 
for  coal,  charcoal,  iron,  timber,  and  other  building 
materials.  In  addition,  there  are  several  large  warehouses 
and  godowns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  available  for 
renting  for  storage  of  grain,  tobacco  and  other  trade  pur¬ 
poses;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Ryan  Grain  Market 
covering  an  area  of  267,100  square  feet. 

The  Port  Trust  has  its  own  railway  system  which 
handles  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  rail-borne  goods  traffic 
of  Bombay.  The  Port  Trust  Land  Estates  cover  one-eighth 
of  the  island  and  offer  ideal  sites  for  manufacturing 
plants. 

The  affairs  of  the  Port  of  Bombay  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust,  a 
semi-autonomous  corporate  body,  first  created  in  1873  by 
an  Act  of  Legislature.  It  consists  of  a  whole-time  chairman 
and  a  24-member  Board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  ten,  includ¬ 
ing  two  labour  representatives  are  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  India,  two  elected  by  the  Bombay  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  eight  by  the  Indian  Merchants  Chamber, 
one  by  the  Maharashtra  -Chamber  of  Commerce,  two  by 
the  Municipal  Corporation  and  one  by  the  Millowners’ 
Association.  Inclusive  of  the  original  capital  debt,  the 
amount  expended  from  time  to  time  on  works  undertaken 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  port  aggre¬ 
gates  Rs.26.27  crores.  Annual  siqking  fund  contributions 
are  made  from  revenue  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  all 
capital  loans  at  maturity. 

The  following  are  the  principal  financial  and  trade 
statistics  of  the  port  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1950: 

Revenue  ...  Rs.5,44,15,770 

Expenditure  .  Rs.5,37,35,326 

Total  Capital  Debt  .  Rsl4,02,30,232 

Investment  fund  and  unspent  balances  ...  Rs.17,09,39,203 

Value  of  seaborne  trade  of  the  port  ...  Rs.509,20,20,618 
Grass  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  Port,  tons:  11.58  millions. 
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Familiar  to  railway  men  as  far  apart  as  Stockholm  and 
Singapore,  ‘English  Electric’  standard  diesel-electric  shunting 
locomotives  are  operating  in  freight  marshalling  yards  and  on 
transfer  duties  in  many  parts  of  the  world  on  railways  having 
track  gauges  between  one  metre  and  5  ft.  6  in. 

These  47-ton,  350/400  h.p.  locomotives  are  robustly  built  for 
heavy  duty  with  maximum  reliability  and  minimum  mainten¬ 
ance.  They  exert  a  maximum  tractive  effort  of  33,000  lbs.  and 


can  operate  continuously  for  14  days  without  refuelling,  this 
making  a  big  contribution  to  their  ease  of  operation  and  con¬ 
stant  availability.  Locomotives  of  this  type,  built  by  The  English 
Electric  Company,  are  giving  satisfactory  service  in  the  varied 
climatic  conditions  experienced  in  Australia,  Egypt,  Holland, 
Malaya,  South  Africa,  the  Sudan  and  Sweden.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  large  number  of  ‘English  Electric'  powered  shunting  loco¬ 
motives  are  in  service  or  on  order  for  British  Railways. 


'ENGLISH  ELECTRIC 

diesel-electric  traction 
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THE  DIAMOND  CUTTERS  OF  BORNEO 

By  W.  L.  Speight 


IN  the  town  of  Martapura,  in  Borneo,  the  Malay  diamond 
polishers  still  sit  cross-legged  beside  swiftly  revolving 
wheels  as  they  polish  diamonds  by  a  method  that  seems 
little  different  from  that  followed  by  their  ancestors.  No 
one  seems  quite  certain  when  this  jungle  industry  began, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  these  diamond  workers 
belong  to  an  enterprise  at  least  500  years  old.  During  the 
three  centuries  the  Dutch  were  in  this  huge  area  they 
invested  large  sums  in  its  industries  and  devoted  much 
thought  and  energy  to  the  vigorous  development  of  the 
region.  ^ 

One  of  the  pioneers  who  established  trading  posts  on 
the  Borneo  west  coast  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  Samuel  Blommaert,  who  had  in  1608  several  posts 
under  his  care.  He  had  heard  rumours  of  rich  stores  of 
diamonds  somewhere  in  this  island,  and  later  discovered 
that  the  powerful  sultans  had  in  their  employ  skilled 
craftsmen  who  cut  and  polished  the  diamonds. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  in 
discovering  where  the  diamonds  were  to  be  found  or  even 
if  they  were  available  in  any  quantity.  This  uncertainty 
meant  that  colourful  but  exaggerated  reports  were  cir- 
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culated  about  the  diamond  reserves  of  Borneo.  Diamonds 
irom  this  island  were  included  in  the  manifests  of  the 
merchantmen  that  sailed  round  the  Cape  to  Eurppe,  and 
some  of  these  rich  cargoes  were  taken  by  the  pirates  who 
then  infested  the  seas.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  ITlh 
century  efforts  were  made  to  establish  British  trading  posts 
on  the  south  coast  of  Borneo,  such  as  that  at  Banjermasin, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  too  successful,  chiefly 
because  the  Dutch,  by  secret  treaty,  had  obtained  a  trading 
monopoly  from  the  local  sultan.  Later  they  sought  the 
aid  of  his  troops  to  drive  out  the  British  “  invaders,”  and 
having  accomplished  this,  the  Dutch  settled  down  to  a 
more  vigorous  development  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  interior. 


It  was  late  in  the  18th  century  before  the  Dutch 
obtained  rather  more  definite  information  about  the  big 
diamonds  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Borneo.  One 
of  these  was  known  as  the  Matan.  A  man  who  ventured 
into  the  diamond  region  was  first  shown  a  large  rock 
crystal,  to  be  told  that  this  was  done  merely  with  the  idea 
of  diverting  his  attention  from  the  real  gem,  which  was 
“  pear-shaped  and  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.”  The  art  of 
diamond  cutting  was  then  well  established  in  Borneo,  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  there  from  India  by 
Arab  craftsmen,  probably  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Visits 
to  Martapura  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
extended  its  fame  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
town  is  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  among  the 
jungles  and  hills  beyond  Tanah  Laut.  It  was  found  that 
cutters  were  not  only  at  work  in  the  settlement  itself  but 
also  in  several  of  the  villages  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

During  the  18th  century  this  district  had  an  annual 
production  of  some  £90,000  worth  a  year  of  diamonds, 
which  was  well  below  the  16th  century  output  average. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Sultan  of  Banjermasin, 
whose  domain  included  Martapura,  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  British  Royal  Navy  against  Chinese  pirates  and 
other  menaces.  Mr.  Alexander  Hare  was  sent  to  the  island 
as  His  Majesty's  Commissioner.  Some  time  after  this 
there  were  stories  of  new  rich  diamond  strikes  in  the 
island,  which  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  restore  the  trading 
posts  they  had  abandoned  during  the  war.  They  returned 
in  force,  and  in  1823  the  sultan  was  forced  to  surrender 
a  large  section  of  his  domains  to  them.  British  influence 
was  gradually  restricted  to  the  northern  section  of  the 
islan,d,  the  rest  of  Borneo  remaining  under  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Orange. 

During  the  19th  century  Dutch  geologists  studied  the 
diamond  areas  of  Borneo  with  more  diligence  than  had 
previously  been  possible.  They  established  that  most  of 
the  diamonds  occurred  in  ‘‘  diluvial  and  alluvial  wash,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,”  usually  in  association  with 
gold  and  platinum.  The  beds  of  the  Sarawak  and  Kapuas 
Rivers  were  found  to  be  diamond-bearing  and  new  strikes 
were  made  at  Tanah  Laut  and  Banjermasin.  In  1886 
R.  D.  M.  Verbeek  was  director  of  the  Dutch  Government’s 
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geclogical  survey,  and  his  skilled  work  found  answers  to 
a  series  of  scientific  puzzles  regarding  the  distribution  of 
the  diamonds.  In  succeeding  years  other  experts,  such  as 
Tiiedor  Posewitz,  L.  H.  Kroll,  I.  A.  Hooge  and  N.  W.  Easton, 
have  added  to  this  body  of  data.  They  were  able  to  show 
that  the  Borneo  diamonds  occur  in  gravel  beds  between 
four  and  six  feet  thick  on  the  river  terraces.  This  occur¬ 
rence  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  on  the  Vaal  River  in 
South  Africa. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  similarity  to  the 
“  wash  ”  at  the  Cape.  The  Borneo  “  wash  ”  also  contains 
pieces  of  rose  quartz,  yellow  quartz,  white  quartz  and 
quartzite.  Most  of  the  diamonds  are  waterworn  and  often 
broken,  and  they  are  found  in  such  shapes  as  octahedron, 
dodocahedron,  hexahedron  and  a  smaller  number  of  cubes 
and  “  twins.”  There  is  considerable  colour  variation  from 
yellow  to  blue-green,  brownish-red,  blue-red  and  black. 
Black  diamonds  from  Borneo  are  particularly  hard,  and 
for  that  reason  have  always  been  in  strong  demand. 

When  the  Dutch  traveller,  C.  van  Schelle,  was  in  the 
Landak  district,  the  local  sultan  showed  him  many  of  the 
gems  that  had  been  recovered  and  cut  locally.  Several  of 
the  diamonds  were  of  more  than  100  carats  and  had  been 
set  attractively  in  silver.  Landak  is  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  a  region  first  visited  by  Dutch  sailors  in  the 
17th  centry.  It  is  still  a  mining  area,  and  Malay  and 
Chinese  miners  have  sunk  pits  on  the  terraces  down  to  the 
bedrock.  Prospecting  has  been  done  by  small  shafts,  and 
the  thousands  of  these  that  have  been  dug  in  the  jungle  is 
evidence  of  the  faith  in  the  diamond  reserves  of  the  region. 
The  material  recovered  was  usually  sieved  through  baskets 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  small  stones  may  have  been  lost. 

Before  it  was  possible  to  go  prospecting  a  licence  was 
necessary,  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  formality,  for  on 
the  payment  of  a  monthly  fee  of  one  guilder  it  was  possible 
for  any  approved  person  to  go  searching  for  diamonds.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  records  of  thousands  of  such 
licences  being  on  issue.  In  Borneo  the  men  who  dug  up 
the  stones  were  often  also  the  men  who  cut  and  polished 
them.  Most  of  these  men  are  of  the  sturdy  Malay  type, 
working  in  houses  with  roofs  of  palm  leaves.  As  they  turn 
the  treadles  of  the  wheels  they  feed  the  diamonds  against 
the  cutting  disks.  They  work  long  hours  at  this  skilled 
task,  content  to  sit  on  the  hard  ground  while  doing  so.  All 
they  need  to  control  the  speed  of  the  rotating  wheel  is  a 
wooden  stick. 

Tjampaka  is  perhaps  as  important  as  Martapura  as  a 
diamond  cutting  centre  in  Borneo.  Recently  it  has  been 
claimed  that  richer  diamond  deposits  are  found  there.  In 
this  region  the  gems  are  recovered  in  the  valleys  among  the 
sandstones  and  eocene  slates.  They  are  mingled  with  quartz 
zircon,  magnetite  and  weathered  granite.  Most  of  the  stones 
are  small,  usually  under  five  carats,  but  occasionally  a  big 
gem  turns  up.  Thus  in  1914  Tjampaka  yielded  an  excellent 
24-carat  diamond,  and  in  1912  there  were  bluish-whites  of 
15  and  17  carats. 

Efforts  to  introduce  more  modern  methods  have  not 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  Borneo.  In  1882  the  Borneo 
Mining  Company,  the  capital  of  which  was  subscribed 
mainly  in  France  and  Holland,  obtained  a  25-year  con¬ 
cession  to  work  2,000  hectares  along  lines  which  are  proving 
so  successfuLin  the  Kimberley  diamond  fields.  Machinery 
W3.S  installed  at  the  workings,  yet  the  high  hopes  with 
which  the  company  started  were  not  fulfilled.  Only  a  few 
years  after  the  company  was  floated  the  work  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  for  many  years  after  rusty  pieces  of  machinery 
by  about  the  region.  During  the  first  World  War,  Amster¬ 
dam  diamond  cutters  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
quantities  of  stones  from  South  Africa,  and  they  pressed 
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for  the  development  of  the  Borneo  sources  of  supply.  In 
1917  ambitious  plans  were  prepared  for  the  development  of 
these  fields,  but  when  the  war  ended  it  was  again  possible 
to  obtain  good  supplies  of  diamonds  from  South  Africa 
and  the  project  was  dropped.  About  this  time  quantities 
of  Cape  diamonds  were  actually  being  handled  by  the 
jungle  diamond  cutters  of  Martapura. 

There  are  also  diamond  cutters  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  working  on  standards  that  are  certainly 
out  of  date  when  compared  with  the  diamond-cutting  indus¬ 
try  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Cutters  are  to  be  found  on 
the  islands  of  Ngabang  and  in  the  Sultanate  of  Pontianak. 

It  is  certain  that  diamond  cutting  was  known  in  India 
before  it  was  in  Borneo.  The  French  traveller,  Tavernier, 
visited  the  Raulconda  Mines  in  India  and  afterwards 
reported:  “  In  the  mine  there  are  a  number  of  cutters,  each 
of  whom  has  only  one  wheel,  which  is  of  steel,  and  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  dinner  plate.  They  place  one  stone 
only  on  each  wheel,  which  they  moisten  incessantly  with 
water  until  they  have  found  the  grain  of  the  stone. 

“  Then  they  take  oil,  and  do  not  spare  the  diamond 
dust,  which  is  very  cheap,  to  make  the  stone  run  the 


quicker,  and  they  also  change  it  more  than  we  do.  I  have 
seen  150  lb.  of  lead  placed  on  one  stone,  though  it  v-as 
certainly  a  very  large  one,  which  remained  at  103  carats 
after  having  been  cut,  and  the  mill  was  like  ours,  the  large 
wheel  of  which  was  turned  by  four  blacks.”  Tavernier 
and  others  seem  to  have  agreed  that  the  science  of  cleaving 
a  diamond  was  perfected  in  India,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
unknown,  or  at  least  little  understood,  in  Europe.  In  those 
days  the  shapes  favoured  in  India  were  also  the  n  ost 
popular  in  Europe. 

Among  the  more  popular  styles  was  the  “  Lasque,”  or 
“  Table.”  This  was  flat  all  over  and,  apart  from  the  so- 
called  “  portrait  stones,”  which  have  been  used  to  cover 
miniatures,  is  unknown  to  gemmology  to-day.  It  is  unlikely 
that  these  old  styles  find  favour  among  Indian  diamond 
cutters  these  days,  even  though  in  so  many  cases  they 
prefer  to  follow  the  usages  adopted  in  the  sub-Continent 
in  ancient  times.  Many  of  the  diamonds  that  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  princes  were  not  cut  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  modern  styles,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
when  diamond  experts  have  been  permitted  to  examine 
some  of  these  collections  they  have  been  disappointed  with 
what  they  have  been  shown. 
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EXTENSION  INTO  DIRECT 
FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT 
MARKETS 

The  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Orion  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
held  on  July  19,  at  70-72,  King  William- 
street,  London,  E.C.4. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Strati 
Ralli,  Bart.,  M.C.,  which  has  been  circulated 
with  the  report  and  accounts:  — 

In  November,  1950,  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  company  was  increased  from  £350,000 
to  £400,000  by  the  allotment  to  existing 
shareholders  of  an  additional  50,0(X) 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  at  a  price  of 
20s.  per  share,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
new  share  for  every  seven  shares  held,  such 
new  shares  ranking  pari  passu  with  the  old 
shares  in  all  respects. 

In  my  statement  last  year  I  intimated 
that  the  problem  of  introducing  the  com¬ 
pany  into  the  direct  fire  and  accident 
markets  was  engaging  our  attention,  and  this 
year  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  company 
has  now  made  an  active  start  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  underwriting  of  business  within 
the  new  fire  and  accident  department,  which 
commenced  operations  in  November  last, 
is  being  conducted  jointly  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parsons  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Willett. 

Hitherto,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
business  comprised  in  the  fire,  accident  and 
miscellaneous  account  has  consisted  of  a 
specialised  form  of  reinsurance  business 
underwritten  for  the  company  by  its  chief 
agents,  Messrs.  Alexr.  Howden  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  the  importance  to  the  company  of 
|his  extension  of  its  activities  into  direct  fire 


and  accident  business  is  that,  in  time,  it 
will  provide  a  much  broader  basis  for  the 
non-marine  side  of  our  operations  and  will 
also  enable  us  to  offer  to  brokers  and 
clients  generally  a  far  more  comprehensive 
insurance  service. 

The  progress  made  by  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  first  few  months  is  encouraging 
and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  conveying  our  thanks  to  the  many  broker 
and  company  friends  who  have  supported  us 
in  this  development. 

Our  overseas  business  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  we  have  recently  extended 
our  interests  into  Jamaica  and  West 
Germany.  In  Canada,  Messrs.  Dale  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  our  Dominion  agents,  have  made  a 
very  encouraging  start  in  their  underwriting 
for  the  company. 

Marine  Department 

In  the  marine  department  the  net  pre¬ 
mium  I  income  for  1950  amounted  to 
£968,856.  compared  with  £1,147,066  for 
1949.  This  decrease  in  premium  income 
was  anticipated  and  is  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  of  reducing  certain  sections 
of  the  account. 

The  sum  of  £90.000  has  been  transferred 
to  profit  and  loss  account  out  of  the  1948 
closed  underwriting  account  and  the  marine 
fund  now  stands  at  £1,185.350  (122  per 
cent.) 

Our  1949  and  1950  underwriting  accounts 
are  developing  satisfactorily,  although, 
generally  speaking,  the  background  for  both 
hull  and  cargo  underwriting  has  deteriorated 
during  the  past  12  months. 


Fire,  Accident  and  Miscellaneous 
Department 

The  net  premium  incoma  of  this  account 
for  1950  amounted  to  £704,449,  compared 
with  £671.001  for  1949.  After  setting  up 
the  usual  50  per  cent,  reserve  for  unexpired 
risks  a  sum  of  £48.757  has  had  to  he  trans¬ 
ferred  into  this  account  from  profit  and 
loss  account, 


The  loss  shown  by  this  account  for  19.50 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  Windstorm 
catastrophe  which  occurred  in  the  North- 
East  States  of  America  in  November,  1950, 
and  which  constituted  one  of  the  heaviest 
losses  arising  out  of  one  event  ever  suffered 
by  the  London  market. 


Balance-sheet 

After  bringing  in  gross  interest  and 
dividends  of  £84.308  and  the  net  transfer 
from  revenue  accounts  of  £41,243,  and  after 
deducting  directors’  fees  £2.000,  other  ex¬ 
penses  and  audit  fee  £11,127,  and  providing 
the  sum  of  £91,000  for  United  Kingdom 
taxation,  the  net  balance  for  the  year 
amounts  to  £21.424.  To  this  has  to  be 
added  the  sum  of  £92,686  brought  forward 
from  1949,  making  a  total  of  £114,110.  After 
transferring  £2,000  to  staff  contingency 
reserve,  there  remains  a  balance  available 
for  distribution  of  £112,110,  out  of  which 
your  directors  recommend  the  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  less  income-tax. 
for  the  year  1950.  This  is  the  same  rate 
as  that  paid  for  the  year  1949,  and  requires 
a  net  sum  of  £21.000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£91,110  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  total  assets  of  the  company  now 
stand  at  £3.861.023  and  the  total  capital 
and  reserve  position  at  £719,670  compared 
with  £652.436  last  year. 

Profil  and  Loss  Account  and 
General  Remarks 

In  closing.  1  know  you  will  wish  me  to 
place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  company  throu'ih- 
oiit  the  past  year  by  the  management,  se.aior 
officials  and  all  members  of  our  staff. 

To  our  friends  in  the  London  market  and 
to  agents  both  at  home  and  overseas  we 
tender  our  thanks  for  the  valued  support 
they  have  given  us  throughout  the  past  year. 

(The  Report  was  adopted) 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

Malaya's  Exports  in  1950 

Though  Malaya  has  a  population  of 
about  five  and  a-half  million  people 
and  four-fifths  of  her  total  surface  of 
just  over  50,000  square  miles  are  still 
under  jungle,  she  came  fourth  among 
the  countries  of  the ,  Commonwealth 
in  her  1950  foreign  trade.  Only 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and 
Australia  exceeded  her  figures. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports — including  the  large  entrepot 
trade  through  Singapore  and  Penang 
—last  year  amounted,  in  terms  of 
U.S.  dollars,  to  about  $2,260,000,000. 
This  was  about  $  (U.S.) 60,000,000  more 
•than  that  of  India,  which  has  50  times 
Malaya’s  population.  The  gross  value 
of  Malayan  exports,  again  in  terms  of 
U.S.  dollars,  was  about  $1,309,167,000 
—or  about  20  per  cent,  of  United 
Kingdom  exports,  slightly  higher  than 
India’s  exports,  80  per  cent,  of  Aus¬ 


tralian  exports  and  greater  by  half 
than  those  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Penang  occupied  a  special  position 
in  the  economy  of  Malaya  since, 
besides  handling  her  share  of  imports 
and  exports,  she  has  a  considerable 
entrepot  and  processing  trade  with 
other  countries  in  the  South-East 
Asian  region.  In  1950  over  $157,000,000 
worth  of  imports  from  Thailand, 
Sumatra,  Burma,  India  and  Ceylon 
entered  Penang — an  increase  of  140 
per  cent,  over  the  1947  figure.  These 
imports  were  taken  to  Penang  t6  be 
sorted,  processed  and  re-exported. 
Exports  from  Penang  to  the  same 
countries  totalled  $75,807,299  of 
mainly  manufactured  goods — an  in¬ 
crease  of  180  per  cent,  over  1947. 

Japan's  Bicycle  Exports 

Japan’s  export  of  bicycles  and  re¬ 
placement  parts  last  year  amounted 
to  $2,270,000  from  January  to  June, 
and  $2,980,000  from  July  to  December, 
showing  a  great  increase  over  the 
1949  figure  of  $2,160,000,  in  spite  of  the 
stoppage  of  import  of  bicycles  and 
parts  by  India,  who  was  hitherto  the 


biggest  buyer  of  Japanese  bicycles. 
Japanese  exporters  are  optimistic 
about  the  future,  as  other  supplying 
countries,  such  as  England,  U.S.A., 
France  and  Germany,  are  occupied 
with  their  defence  programmes. 

China's  Re-afforestation  Plans 

The  programme  for  1951  calls  for 
the  covering  of  163,000  hectares  with 
trees,  apart  from  planting  240,000,000 
trees  on  hitherto  unused  land,  and  the 
enclosure  of  more  than  500,000 
hectares  to  preserve  existing  forests. 

Surveys  of  important  forests  will  be 
carried  out  over  about  5,400,000  hec¬ 
tares  and  will  provide  the  basis  for 
logging  and  afforestation  on  an  even 
larger  scale. 

In  1950,  shelter  belts  against  wind, 
floods  and  sandstorms  were  planted 
in  an  extensive  area  of  West  Honan 
and  Hopei  and  in  the  North-East  pro¬ 
vince  of  Liaosi.  More  will  be  planted 
this  year  in  parts  of  North-West, 
Central-South  and  North  China.  Joint 
efforts  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  cut  the  loss  of  timber  caused 
by  Are  throughout  China  by  35  per 
cent,  in  1950  compared  with  1949. 


Customers  of,  yours  ? 

The  busy  streets  of  any  Australian  dty  show 
a  cross-section  of  Australian  people  who  are 
engaged  in  a  large  variety  of  occupations  and 
equally  as  varied  and  numerous  are  their 
requirements  as  consumers  —  a  situation 
weighted  with  possibilities  for  British  business 
houses.  .  .  .  But  a  sound  principle  when 
framing  any  Australian  marketing  scheme  is 
to  precede  planning  by  consiiltation  with 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  For 
the  Q)mmonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its 
intricate  network  of  branches  throughout 
Australia  provides  a  large  source  of  information  cn  any  question  of  Australian  life  or  industry. 
Its  Financial  Information  Service  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  British  business  houses. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA  *  COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
r  8,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.2.  And  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C.2. 
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“EXPORT-ANZEIGER” 

The  first  post-war  German  ex¬ 
port  journal.  Represented  in  50 
different  countries.  A  iink  be¬ 
tween  German  industry  and 
customers  abroad. 

A  source  of  information  for 
foreign  importers. 

Export-Anzeiger 

helps  to  build  up  better  busi¬ 
ness  connections. 

Annual  Subscription  Rate  £1-2-0 

for  specimen  copy  please  apply  to 

W.  H.  BOSTON  &  CO.. 

I  SI,  Oxford  Street. 

London,  W.l. 

Tel.  GERrard  3I9S 

Publisher  :• 

HERBERT  STUNINGS 
Hamburg  I,  Bergstrasse  I 


STENTOR  RADIOFABRIKK  A/S. 
Trondheim,  Norway. 

(Cables:  "  Stentor.”) 

Car  radio  with  short  wave  Commercial 
Receivers 

K.  A.  J.  CHOTIRMALL  &  CO. 
General  Exporters,  Importers  and 
Manufacturers’  Representatives 

35  Wyndham  St.,  Hong  Kong. 

(Cables:  “  Chotirmall.”) 

GUTHRIE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

BAST  INDIA  AND 

GBNBRAL  MEHCHANI'S  &  AGENTS 
Gracechitbch  St.,  liONOON,  E.r..S 
Tfl.  Mansion  House  KKll. 
Tflforamf .  “riiithrie,  Phene,  l/indon," 
Hrai)  Offick  :  Sinoapork. 

BURFORD  TAYLOR  8c  Co.,  Ltd. 

Engineering  Contractors 
Co  mmercial  St.,  Middlesbro,  Yorks. 

Water  Tube  Boiler  Plant,  Good 
Second-hand,  Immediate  Delivery. 
Turbos  and  All  Other  Industrial 
Plant. 


BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  PISK 

Rua  Rosario  34,  1°  s.  3  Rio  de 

Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables:  “Hanspisk"  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality :  Waexs,  Oils,  Cocoa, 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 

LEONARD  PLEWS,  STOCKDALE 
&  CO.,  LTD. 

,  Calicn  Printers. 

Lloyd’s  House,  18/22  Lloyd  St.. 
Manchester,  2. 

Telephone:  Deansgate  2967/8.. 
(Cables:  "Pellucid,  Manchester.”) 

We  specialise  in  all  styles  of  Printed 
Cottons  for  Far  Eastern  markets — 
produced  on  our  own  machines. 

THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 

Export  enquiries  welcomed  for 
reconditioned  electric  meters, 
immediate  delivery,  low  prices 


The  Gateway  to  India 


Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  j  ^ 

and  branches.  ~  ~ 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 


Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.Z. 
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SULPH  UR 


“  D/?/iVG  me  fire  that  I  may  purify  the 
house  with  sulphur”  wrote  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey.  From  these  ancient 
medicinal  applications,  sulphur,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemi¬ 
cals,  has  so  extended  its  uses  that  today 
this  yellow  rock,  which  burns  to  form 
choking  fumes,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  modern  civilisation.  In  recent  times 
most  of  the  world’s  needs  for  elemental 
sulphur  —  amounting  to  5-6  million 
tons  annually — have  been  supplied  from 
deposits  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  these 
are  fast  becoming  exhausted  as  more 
and  more  sulphur  is  needed  for 
industrial,  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  Li 

Since  the  early  1930s,  I.C.I.  has 
been  developing  methods  of  ^ 


ICI 


making  sulphuric  acid  from  anhydrite, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
many  parts  *  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
fortunate,  now  that  the  sulphur  situation 
is  critical,  that  I.C.I.  is  thus  able  not 
only  to  increase  its  own  production  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  British  sources,  but 
also  to  place  its  accumulated  research 
and  production  knowledge  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  some  of  the  principal  British 
acid  users.  Plans  are  indeed  now 
going  forward  to  install  new  plants 
which  will  make  sulphuric  acid  from  this 
indigenous  raw  material  and  thus  reduce 
the  need  to  import  sulphur  from  over- 
.  seas.  I.C.I.  has  also  converted 

|\  other  plants  to  utilise  the 

sulphur  recovered  as  spent  oxide 
made  in  the  purification  of 
^  town  gas. 


